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PHILOSOPHY. 


Moral Philosophy ; or, the Science of Obligation. By Jamus 
H. Farrouitp, President of Oberlin College. 


Morat Purosoray is a branch of science upon which many 
books have already been written, and still there is room for 
improvement. No two writers are entirely agreed except in 
the more prominent principles of the science; yet they agree 
much more nearly in ideas than in forms of statement. In 
prosecuting this most important branch of study, one which 
occupies no secondary place, we need a text book which shall 
be an improvement on those hitherto in use; and one that 
shall, if possible, harmonize the differing views of Philoso- 
phers. 

This book professes to be especially adapted to the use of 
pupils in schools and colleges. As such we hail its appearance 
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with great satisfaction. It certainly is an improvement upon 
most text books heretofore used. The author has adapted it 
very well to its end,—in size, arrangement, and matter. He 
tells us he wished to make a small book, but we cannot help 
regretting that he did not give some extended explana- 
tions and illustrations on several important subjects, even at the 
risk of enlarging the book. We think that this might have 
been done without any enlargement, by condensing some por- 
tions of less importance and by leaving out repetitions of the 
same or similar ideas. We are much pleased with the catch 
words placed in the margin of each page, designating the lead- 
ing ideas treated of. On the whole the arrangement and man- 
ner of treating the subjects are such as will assist instructors 
in imparting, and pupils in acquiring a knowledge of the truths 


developed. 

The principles of psychology and of moral philosophy which 
the author adopts and makes the foundation of his reasoning, 
are mainly correct; indeed we think that scarcely any erro- 
neous principles can be found among them. This is saying 


considerable of any writer on moral philosophy. We do not 
think, however, that these true principles are as clearly stated 
and as fully and correctly carried out as they should be. While 
we are aware that it is much easier to find defects than to cor- 
rect them, we shall proceed to point out as clearly as we can, 
what we regard as defects or failures in the development of 
these true principles of the science,—not all that might be sta- 
ted, but only the more important ones. 

The psychological principles stated in this book are very 
few—hardly sufficient we think to give a full and solid 
foundation on which to rear the science of moral philosophy. 
What the moral faculties are, and how known, we think should 
have been a little more fully illustrated. Conscience, the great 
moral faculty of the soul, is in no sense treated psychological- 
ly. The authority of its acts, as well as its operations and limi- 
tations, are very fully and ably discussed; but we think its 
ewistence and our knowledge of it should have been carefully 
considered, as the great distinetive faculty of moral agency. 

The three-fold division of the faculties of the soul into “ in- 
tellect, sensibility, and free will,” which are clearly the same as 
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the faculties of knowing, feeling, and willing, is adopted very 
correctly by the author as the true division. The faculty of 
free-will is described as the “ power of choosing or refusing,” 
that is, of choosing any given object or its opposite. The 
possession of this faculty he affirms “is implied in the very 
idea of obligation,” and “is an essential attribute of person- 
ality.” 

The faculty of feeling is described as “ the suceptibility to 
pleasure or pain,” good orevil. This idea of good or evil, re- 
vealed in the sensibility, is declared to be “the necessary an- 
tecedent of that of obligation.” Here the author states very 
clearly two of the necessary conditions of obligation, viz. free- 
will or freedom, and a “good” in the sensibility. Ifhe had added 
to these “‘a good as an end,” that is, a good seen or known by 
the moral agent to be within his power to choose, he would 
have given all of these conditions. 

The author makes happiness the true good. On page 25th, 
he says, “ well-being, satisfaction, happiness then is the true 
good—the summum bonum, not merely in the sense of the 
highest good, but of the final, ultimate, absolute good, that in 
which all other goods terminate and find their value.” “ Rela- 
tive good on the other hand is good, that is valued for its 
uses.” Again he says, “the term happiness is used in this 
treatise, not in the low, restricted sense given it by some wri- 
ters, but as comprehensive of all satisfaction, blessedness, well- 
being, from the lowest forms of animal pleasure to the highest 
joys which dwell in the bosom of God.” “In this sense, it is 
absolute good and the only absolute good.” Here we have 
happiness the good, the only good that is absolute, and all other 
things good only as uses: as tending to promote happiness. 
The opposite of happiness is misery, pain, or suffering. The 
only absolute evil and all other things are evil only as tending 
to produce misery or to destroy happiness. This should have 
been added as a first truth. 

These are all simple ideas, primary, fundamental, and uni- 
versal, They might and we think ought to have been laid 
down as axioms in morals in the very commencement of our 
author’s work. They are axioms which form the necessary 
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basis of any moral reasoning, and through which every one 
cognizes his own being as moral and responsible. 
Now with these moral awioms, evidently regarded as such 
by our author, where is obligation found? and how does it 
originate? The author answers this question fully, thus, * In 
the presence or thought of this good (absolute good) obligation 
is perceived. The intelligence sees the good to be an object of 
value, and with that perception arises the idea of obligation.” 
With this clear statement of the origin of the idea, it is mar- 
vellous that in his opening chapter the author should have 
affirmed that “ obligation, the theme of ethical philosophy ad- 
mits of no definition, except by a synonym. The idea isa 
simple one incapable of analysis.” Can that be a simple idea 
which originates from several other ideas as antecedent and 
necessary conditions as the author affirms the idea of obliga- 
tion does? Such a concept admits of a definition. It cannot, 
with any reason, be disposed of by the mere synonyms, ougAt, 
duty, right, and the like words, which equally demand explan- 
ation. The idea of obligation is, indeed, a universal idea, 
though not simple. Had the author put his own ideas con- 
cerning it as expréssed in various forms and places, into a full 
definition, it would have stood thus: Moral obligation is the 
binding force or influence of the highest good, seen and known 
by the moral being at the time to be within his power to 
choose. Here are all the conditions of obligation, viz. a free 
agent, a person, a good to be chosen, seen to be the highest 
good, and within his power to choose as an end. When these 
conditions exist in the mind conjointly, obligation, as Dr. Hop- 
kins says, is necessarily affirmed. On these conditions existing 
for the first time the feeling of obligation is produced in the 
sensibility and the idea is originated—makes its first appear- 
ance and is cognized by the moral being. What then is it that 
originates the feeling of obligation, first brings it into the field 
of every one’s consciousness? Only one answer can reasonably 
be given to this question, which is the answer given by this 
author. He says, “In the presence of this good is obligation 
perceived, and the idea of obligation arises.” It is the good, 
the absolute good, blessedness, happiness, that which is valuable 
in itself in some mode presented, that always gives the idea; 
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and if it gives or originates the idea, it certainly imposes the ob- 
ligation. This is the thing that influences—binds with its own 
inherent force to the required choice. It is usually, perhaps 
always, some specific good in the first instance—some good, 
embodied in some distinct object—which originates the idea 
and imposes obligation,—~. e. ; specific obligation. 

We shall reach the same result if we proceed to examine the 
origin of the generic obligation. This is an obligation to choose 
the good, happiness, or well-being distinct from any particular 
object, being, or action in which the good may be found. Our 
author describes this generic good in the following language. 
“ Well-being, satisfaction, happiness is good independently of 
any desire which may fasten upon it, and of any relation what- 
ever.” This is good in the generic sense. Happiness, blessed- 
ness, or well-being, stands thus on its own independent merits 
of inherent value; deriving none of its value from any 
thing beside. But when our author describes it as a good, in- 
dependent of any desire or relation, he evidently means any 
specific desire or any specific relation. He certainly does not 
mean to deny that it stands related to the moral being or any 
and every moral being as an object to be chosen, and chosen for 
itself ; for he repeatedly affirms this: nor does he mean to stultify 
himself by declaring that it awakens no movement in the sen- 
sibility, nor tends to do so; but that happiness or well-being 
isa good. This is the generic good which our author tells us 
the intelligence sees to be an object of value. 

Now as this good is generic, so must the obligation also be 
generic. He describes the obligation to be “The duty to re- 
spect it, to treat it as good, to will it to all sentient beings, to 
stand ready to promote it.”” Here is a state of mind that is 
purely generic. Not a specific volition fastening upon any speci- 
fie good, or object of good, which passes out of the mind as 
soon as it is formed ; but a generic state of mind—a “ willing 
to all sentient beings ” “ not to any onein particular.” “ It is 
a standing ready to promote the good as occasion or opportunity 
arises,” the choice of a good which is always present and one 
which never can be absent. Thus the mind is placed upon the 
watch tower with a will ready to act with energy, looking out 
for the coming of this generic good in some specific form. It 
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is a will or purpose to direct the powers of being to the produe- 
tion of good. This is seen to be a continuous state of mind, 
covering time, not originated to-day and as quickly abandoned 
to-morrow, but as our author says, existing “ entirely inde- 
pendent of the relation (specific) of the good to ourselves or 
to any other particular being.” Covering even the time when 
“the being whose good is contemplated may be wholly beyond 
our reach, the obligation to choose the good is still the same.” 
Though it may be impossible or even improper that any thing 
should be done to promote that good ; that is, no way be seen at 
the time by which it can be done, “this does not affect the 
obligation to will the good,” that is, in this generic sense, 
to control and direct the powers to secure it. Here, then, 
is described fully and minutely the generic obligation to choose 
the generic good. 

It is in point here to inquire when does this generic obliga- 
tion originate, and what imposes it? Our author answers in 
the following language: “ Thence to every moral being the 
only condition of obligation is the perception of the good,” 
meaning this generic good. Here the only condition to any 
and every moral being is the perception of his generic good— 
the good of being in general. It is seen by the moral being. 
It is always within his power .to choose it—to will it in the 
highest degree of which he is capable. These things being 
true our author says this generic obligation arises. But what 
originates it? The perception, as he says, is the condition— 
the only condition. And what’ is more, it is nothing but a con- 
dition. The only thing which brings upon the moral being 
this generic obligation is the good, this generic good, the 
“blessedness or happiness” of being in general. This is the 
binding foree—this influences—this imposes obligation by its 
own inherent value. This is the one idea or truth which more 
than any other pervades the whole of this author’s reasoning. 
The truth that happiness is the ultimate good—the absolute 
good, the only thing valnable in itself—that which gives to 
governwent its right to be and invests the ruler of every name, 
both divine and human, with his only right to rule. All indi- 
vidual rights have their basis in susceptibilities, or capacities 
to enjoy—and all duties in capabilities of producing blessed- 
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ness. Surely no one can fail to see that in the view of this 
author happiness is the one broad foundation on which all obli- 
gation rests. This being so, it is one grand failure in this work 
that the author did not in the commencement of it give to 
moral obligation a distinct definition instead of asserting that 
it could not be defined. He should have clearly and fully 
announced that the foundation of moral obligation is happi- 
ness, ¢.é., generic obligation is imposed by the general good and 
founded upon it. 

To meet this generic obligation by willing the highest good 
of being in general, is, according to our author, right action. 
This is benevolence. In this alone resides right moral char- 
acter or goodness, while the opposite, a refusal to meet this 
generic obligation is sinful action—wrong moral character. 
To one or the other of these two opposing states of will, every 
specific moral act is to be traced, and derives its character 
from it. 

The term benevolence is here used in a broader sense than is 
commonly given to it. Itis perhaps more generally applied to 
denote the choice by a moral being of the highest good ot 
others than himself, excluding his own highest well being; but 
in this treatise it includes both the highest good of the indi- 
vidual and that of all others. Thus developed it is a universal 
law. It is applicable to all moral beings; both to the creator 
and to creatures. It makes happiness the ultimate good; the 
end for all, giving the character for goodness to all who choose 
it. But in its application to creatures, finite and ignorant, it 
needs some distinct embodiment, some directing force, by which 
the created and the finite who cannot be supposed to have a per- 
fect knowledge of duty depending on the seen tendencies and 
relations of things may be guided. Such a directing force is 
the being and will of God. He is infinite in knowledge, 
goodness, and power, and has all resources of good treasured 
up in his own being. He alone is able to instruct, and guide, 
as well as bless. His will, ascertained, becomes the highest, 
yea, the infallible evidence of what will secure the highest 
good to each and to all. This generic principle of benevolence 
directs at once to the choice of Him as the supreme good for 
all created intelligences, and his will as their sure guide to the 
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complete realization of the end of their being. Thus the law 
of love to God becomes the law of benevolent action for all 
creatures. If the author had illustrated this relation of the 
generic principle of benevolenee more fully to the law of love 
to God, it would have added much value to his work. This prin- 
ciple is the same as Dr. Hopkins’s Law of Love. This most 
generic principle divides itself into two distinct forms ; one the 
choice of one’s own highest good ; and the other the choice of 
the highest good of others, as required by the law of God. 
These two obligations are perfectly distinct, and yet sustain- 
ing to each other the most important relations. We think the 
author has failed to draw out fully this distinction, and to illus- 
trate their relations. He admits that the generic obligation of 
benevolence embraces our own good, as he says on page 27: 
“ Our own good is included in this absolute good ; the good of 
being, and hence is a proper object of our regard. It is as 
valuable as that of our neighbor, and no more valuable. It 
lies within our reach as no other good does, and hence a special 
obligation to promote it.” But what is this obligation? Is it 
generic or specific? What are its relations to the obligation 
to promote the well being of others than myself? What is its 
extent and limitations? Are these two obligations ever in con- 
flict? Ifso, which must yield? These are points on which the 
author has failed to furnish us any light except what we 
may gather trom his general discussions. Here are two distinct 
obligations, one to promote my own highest well being, the 
other the highest well being of others. Each of them are only 
branches of the generic obligation of benevolence as defined 
by the author ; yet each is a generic obligation in itself. To 
choose my highest good is to choose the highest happiness of 
which my being is capable; not as it is found in any specific 
object or course of action, but in any and every possible way 
in which my faculties can secure it to myself. This is evident- 
ly a generic choice. Equally sois the choice to promote to the 
extent of my abilities the welfare of others. Each is the 
choice of absolute good for its intrinsic value. Both of these 
choices, though generic, must exist in the mind at the same 
time. They may and will extend over the whole of my im- 
mortal existence, unless they conflict one with the other, so 
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that one must yield to the other. But this can never be, for 
they are both imposed upon every moral being by the Creator 
and by the absolute good of each dependent on choice. 

But how can they both be met? Will not specific objects of 
good to my neighbor and to myself often come ir conflict 
Most assuredly they will. Whatthen? Is there any necessary 
conflict in these generic obligations? Never. The preponde- 
rating evidence for the highest good must always decide the 
choice whether it be my own good or my neighbor’s. The 
highest good always has in it binding force, it imposes obli- 
gation. But suppose there is no clearly perceived preponder- 
ance of evidence? Instead of it, let there be doubt, or a known 
equality of good in the specific objects to me and to my neigh- 
bor, say twenty degrees to each, and only one can be secured 
by me—but either may. What, then, sha!l decide? Mani- 
festly the divine principle of self denial for the good of my 
neighbor in accordance with the Apostolic declaration, “ that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive.” My neighbor re- 
eeives the good, and [ an increased amount. This self-denial, 
this doing good to others, is the highest source of blessedness 
known to moral beings. It is the universal moral law—that 
by which God regulates his own being and fills himself with 
blessedness. To seek to fill my being with blessedness by 
doing good to others has no drawback in it, either to myself or 
tomy neighbor. There is no selfishness here. It meets the 
highest obligation resting on me, and secures the end of my 
being. On this principle will the awards of the last judgment 
proceed, as we are informed in Romans ii., 6, 7, “ Who will 
render unto every one according to his deeds—to them who 
by patient -ontinuance in well doing, seek for glory, and honor, 
and immortality,” eternal life. One’s highest blessedness, not 
simply taking it because it can’t be helped; but seeking it by 
well doing, is rewarded by the judge with eternal life. So, too, 
it is affirmed of the Saviour, that he endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame for the joy that was set before him, i.¢., his own 
highest blessedness secured by suffering to save the world. Thus 
these two generic obligations are perfectly consistent, and never 
in conflict. The same road must be traveled over to reach either 
of them, and both at the same time. What if my highest bless- 
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edness is reached only through the way of blessedness to 
others? Their blessedness is not simply a means. It is abso- 
lute good, as well as my own—and both are ends to be chosen 
—ultimate ends. 

In failing to state and illustrate the generic obligation to 
secure one’s highest happiness, the author seems to us to have 
failed to develop fully the principle of selfishness as being the 
source of all wrong moral character. He does not indeed any 
where say that this choice of one’s highest happiness is selfish- 
ness; and yet, in some statements, he leaves the impression 
that he so regards it, or something akin to it. The two things 
in many minds are confounded; which would seem to have 
required a clear definition of selfishness. On page 52, he says: 
“ Selfishness, as a special vice, is subjection of the will to the 
desire of good, involving an over estimate of one’s own impor- 
tance and a disregard to the equal rights of others.” This 
definition is too indefinite to give us a clear idea of the 
author’s meaning. Is the choice of good, or any object of 
good in each and every instance, where there is any desire for 
it, selfishness? If so, then to choose one’s highest happiness 
under any circumstances must be selfishness; for no one can 
secure his highest blessedness without desiring it. Indeed, 
can he choose any good, whether his own or that of others, 
without desiring it? Can good or happiness in any form be 
presented to any moral being without some movement of the 
susceptibility ¢.¢., without awakening some desire, even though 
it may not be within the compass of his power at present to 
secure it? Good, perceived, moves susceptibility; creates 
obligation, as the author often affirms. What, then, is the 
subjection of the will to the desire of good, which is selfish- 
ness? Is it a choice of some good, as the author says, which 
involves “a disregard of the equal rights of others?” If this, 
and this only, is the meaning, then the definition is correct 
and intelligible. It is a subjection of the will to the desire for 
a good which conflicts with the highest good, and is the true 
and commonly received idea of selfishness. 

But is this state of the will, in view of our author, perma- 
nent and abiding, a generic state, or is it simply a succession 
of individual and independent acts, transient and temporary ‘ 
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On page 52 he says: “ Theological writers often use the term 
as expressing the opposite of benevolence, or the essence of all 
sin; an unfortunate use of the word, as we have seen, and 
implying a state of facts which does not exist.” Page 33 the 
author says,—‘‘In sinful action we find no general, compre- 
hensive end, which is the object of pursuit in all forms 
of evil doing, corresponding with the good of being in right 
or benevolent action.” This seems a rejection of the com- 
monly received doctrine that selfishness is a permanent, con- 
trolling state of mind—a generic state of the will to use the 
faculties of being to minister to self-gratification—to bring 
good to self irrespective of the highest good of being in gene- 
ral and in conflict with it. And yet, notwithstanding this 
language and some other expressions like it, we do not believe 
that the author really rejects the commonly received idea of 
selfishness ; for he often uses language that fully expresses this 
idea. He says on page 50, “It lies in the refusal to regard 
the well being of all, and in this respect, it is as it should be, 
the contradictory of benevolence,” the very language which 
he says, when used by theological writers, “implies a state of 
facts which does not exist.” Again on page 30, “ Wrong or 
sinful action is a refusal to meet obligation or duty, a refusal 
to be benevolent. ‘ But this unreasonable action must have a 
motive. This isfound in the impulse of the desires and pas- 
sions. The form of the sinful action depends upon the ruling 
desire. In general, these desires change. In all these cases 
the sinful element is the same, the neglect of good ; the refusal 
to be benevolent.” Apart from this element there is no sin in 
yielding to desire. It is right for moral beings to gratify de- 
sire when the gratification is not in conflict with benevolence.” 
As opposed to benevolence, on page 259, it is described as a 
“ life of self-pleasing,” and on page 291, “a life of self-indul- 
gence, nursing of one’s own ease or comfort or pleasure.” 
Here we have the fact clearly stated that sin does not consist 
in yielding to desire merely, but in that state of mind which 
refuses to be benevolent; and for this unreasonable action 
there must be some motive, and that this motive is some object 
of good awakening desire, and that this desire is a ruling one, 
so completely as to be called “a life of self-pleasing ;” “a life 
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of self-indulgence ;” a life fixed, settled, and growing; but not 


so completely controlling that one object of desire may not be 
changed for some other, and this again for another still ; and 
beneath all these changing desires is the refusal to be benevo- 
lent, which is called the life of self-pleasing, self-indulgence. 
And what is this but a generic state of mind—the source of all 
specific sin? It has ruled out one controlling desire for an- 
other, and then another, and each one in conflict with the 
generic obligation to be benevolent, and must of necessity be 
itself generic—tie exact counterpart of benevolence. It mat- 
ters little what this generic state of mind is called. The author 
in discussing the subject on pages #4, 35, 36, and 37, may say, 
as he does, that it is not properly called self-gratification—not 
supreme regard for self; not selfishness. Still the facts remain 
admitted by him that this generic state is fundamental sin— 
the sum and substance of all wrong doing—the whole of sinful 
character. But the author’s real views are, perhaps, more 
fully disclosed in his discussion of the question “ Where is 
found the moral element?” This will be found on page 16— 
and onward. He says “it is not found in the outward act ;” 
“it is not in the intelligence ;” “it is not in the sensibility ;” 
“ but it is found in the act of the will alone.” He traces it 
thus: “ But voluntary action exists in different forms.” “ Does 
the element of morality attach to all these forms?’ Nearest to 
our observation are the series of volitions which cause the out- 
ward act; but these volitions do not reveal character, because 
they do not involve it. The good and the bad alike put forth 
their volitions. Back of these volitions we find a more general 
purpose from which the volitions spring—the purpose to secure 
an education (in the case of a student), or still further back, 
the purpose to gain influence and power, to which education 
isa means. But in these more general purposes, although 
voluntary states, we find no revelation of moral character. 
The good and the bad alike cherish the same general purposes, 
and pursue them by the same means—sit side by side in the 
same class. We find in one a voluntary choice of the proper 
end or object of life; that end which the intelligence approves. 
His other purposes and volitions are all subordinate to this 
ultimate choice, and are executive of it. Another does not 
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accept this end of life, but freely declines it. Some other 
scheme or impulse of desire or passion occupies him ; and with 
reference to this unworthy end, he forms his purposes and puts 
forth his volitions. Here we have the key to the character of 
the action and of the agent; and in this ultimate choice of the 
right end, or refusal to choose it, which is still a choice, we 
necessarily locate the moral element. In this respect the two 
agents and their actions morally differ, while in their subordi- 
nate purposes and executive volitions and outward actions, 
they may be alike. One conforms to obligation and the other 
does not. Two kinds of moral actions, and only two are pos- 
sible. The agent may accept the right end of life, and thus 
his action become right, virtuous, or he may reject that end, 
and thus his action becomes wrong, sinfui.” 1 have quoted 
thus largely to show that in the view of this author these two 
opposite states of will are permanent and controlling and ulti- 
mate states, beyond which no responsible action is to be sought 
or found. According to his description they control subordi. 
nate purposes, and very general purposes, such as extend over 
many years of life, if not over the whole of it. They are called 
ends; one the right end, and the other the wnworthy end. 
They are described as ends chosen, in every sense voluntary, 
and directly opposite the one to the other. In these ends, or 
the choice of them, resides all moral character. One by the 
author is called Benevolence ; the other incidentally he calls a 
“life of self-pleasing,” or a life of “self-indulgence.” Facts 
teach us that the “self-plgasing” is the more vigorous, persist- 
ent, and energetic of the two. We have often witnessed its 
permanent, persistent, controlling nature when it fixes on 
wealth, power, or some other generic worldly good. We think 
the author would have done essential service if he had more 
distinctly and fully drawn out this generic principle of wrong 
doing and given it an appropriate name. It is marvellous to 
us, that with these views he could declare that selfishness was 
not this appropriate name. 

The author’s discussion of the various theories of obliga- 
tion in two chapters is both the strongest and the weak- 
est part of his work. It is the strongest in ably refuting 
the theories of those who make the foundation of obliga- 
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tion solely in the will of God in various forms—in worthi- 
ness of being, in goodness, and in abstract right as an ultimate 
and necessary idea. But it is the weakest in his attempts 
to answer those who make happiness the ultimate good, 
and, in his opinion, stamp their system with the degrading 
idea of utilitartanism. Ue tails to comprehend their views or to 
state them correctly, and draws from them unwarrantable 
inferences. In a difference between himself and them, he 
is forced into the necessity of affirming that on his own 
theory, obligation is founded solely in the nature of things, 
when his whole reasoning shows that it is founded in happi- 
ness—the ultimate and absolute good. He is also forced to 
affirm that the generic choice of good has no tendency to pro- 
duce good, and that the idea of its tendency does not enter 
into the obligation; and yet to be consistent he cannot well 
avoid admitting this truth. It would seem that the matter of 
the tendency.of the benevolent choice could be settled in a 
very few words. The most surprising thing about it is, that it 
should ever have been called in question. The author often 
ascribes such a tendency to executive acts or volitions. On 
page 66, he says: “That action which tends to promote the 
good is right action, and will be performed by virtuous, intel- 
ligent men.” So on page 70, he says: “ That and that only 
must be done, which, on the whole, seems profitable; that is, 
conducive to general youd.” On page 40, he calls this benevo- 
lent choice the “ controlling principle,” out of which particular 
right acts proceed ; so on page 64, it is called the “ ultimate 
governing choice.” And what does this ultimate choice govern 
and control except these executive volitions, which he says 
proceed from it? But if these executive acts or volitions have 
a tendency to promote the highest good, certainly the ewecutive 
governing power, which brings them into being, must have in 
it such a tendency. 

Again on page 81, the author declares “ these’ 
acts having a tendency to secure the absolute good, “ are but 
outcroppings of the principle of benevolence which constitute 
the right character.” Then surely the very heart and body of 
which these executive volitions are only the hands and the 
feet that do its bidding, must have such a tendency. On page 
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112, the writer says: “ This choice puts one in the attitude to 
promote the good—a readiness for the work—but it precedes 
all purpose,” meaning, as he has said, particular purpose. 
Here is described the peculiar nature of this generic choice. 
It is not the choice of any particular good or object of good, 
but of good in general, to be reached in the particular good by 
an executive act whenever an opportunity presents. ‘The be- 
nevolent choice respects mainly the use which is to be made of 
the faculties to this end. It is a determination firmly settled 
and permanent to hold the faculties, as the author says, in the 
proper attitude to promote the good, to keep them in readiness 
for the work. And has not the generic choice, this central 
power, which places and holds these faculties in the proper 
attitude, and keeps them ever ready to perform the work of 
promoting the good, any tendency to secure it—to reach the 
end of the choice by executive acts? It is perfectly absurd to 
exclude all tendency from this generic choice, and. yet admit it 
its executive acts. 

Again; the nature of the obligation itself unfolds this ten- 
dency. The thing which imposes the obligation is the abso- 
lute good. Hence the author says on page 112, “ This benevo- 
lent choice is grounded in the value of the good; not in any 
tendency in the action whatever, either to promote the good 
of the agent or of any other being.” This is a perfectly correct 
statement. The ground of the obligation is the absolute good, 
the only thing valuable. This is the end to be sought. But 
there is a wide difference between the ground of the obligation 
and the obliagtion itself, between the end and the choice of it. 
It is the nature of the thing itself—this generic obligation 
which we are inquiring after. We ask has this a tendency to 
the highest good, not on what it is grounded; it cannot be 
grounded on itself. The very idea of obligation includes this 
tendency : it is the main ideain it. The absolute good, the only 
thing valuable, does not impose upon the moral being a mere 
regard for it, ¢.¢., an involuntary state or mere impulse toward 
it; but it imposes an active vhoice, one on which the good 
depends, a generic state of mind, such as the author describes 
it to be, an attitude of the will to promote the good—a watch- 
ful readiness of all the powers to improve every opportunity 
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presented to secure the end—the highest good of being. Here 
is a powerful tendency. This tendency is a main element or 
quality of the obligation itself—not the ground of it. Exclud- 
ing this tendency, and there is no obligation at all. This then 
is the central engine that drives all the subordinate wheels to 
the good result; and if there is an adaptation, fitness, or ten- 
dency in the saw attached to the engine to cut the timber pre- 
sented to it, then, surely, there is a tendency also in the engine 
driven by steam to reach this result. The result fails with- 
out it. , 

Now whether this system shall be called utilitarian or not, 
is of very little consequence. The fact is here, and it is useless 
to deny it, that the thing required of the moral agent, that 
which is obligatory on him, is this fitness, this tendency, this 
voluntary state that has this tendency in it to secure the end— 
the highest good of universal being, It is called Jove—and is 
the fulfilling of the law, because as love, it is its tendency, its 
fitness to secure the highest blessedness of all, and that of 
nothing else. Being a generic and subjective choice or state, 
its essential nature is at once recognized in consciousness. The 
question of tendency properly pertains only to the relative 
good, the subordinate choices, whether they do tend to pro- 
mote the ultimate good, to secure the end chosen. The 
decision of this question settles their character for utility which 
the author fully admits. And had he been consistent with 
himself and carried the views which he adopts to their logical 
conclusions, he would have given to the generic choice its ap- 
propriate tendency, as he has to the subordinate choices of 
which they are the only development. Then instead of differ- 
ing from those who adopt the system that happiness is the 
supreme good, he would have found himself in almost perfect 
agreement with them. The philosophers of this class cannot 
essentially differ upon the foundation of obligation. The author’s 
system, correctly understood and correctly stated, is as fully open 
to the charge of utilitarianism as the system of Dr. Taylor; 
not that every statement of Dr. Taylor or of this author are the 
most correct that could be made, but that in the great essential 
principles their systems are the same. We say this because 
we think we know what Dr. Taylor’s system is, and we have 
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studied this author pretty thoroughly. A striking proof of 
the correctness of this statement is founded in the fact that the 
author professes to have embraced essentially the system of 
Dr. Dwight, but puts Dr. Taylor in a different and opposing 
class to that of the venerated teacher whose system he ever 
vrofessed to adopt. He has misrepresented Dr. Taylor, and 
done him injustice—we think not intentionally—but from a 


misunderstanding of his views. 

We come next to notice the chapter on simplicity of moral 
action. 

The question discussed is—Can virtue and sin coexist in the 
same heart? In his reasoning on this question the author is 
half right and half wrong. ie is certainly right in the posi- 
tion that the virtuous man can become sinful, and the sinful 
man can become virtuous, and equally so in the conclusion 
that the two generic and opposite principles of moral action 
to which all sin or all goodness pertains cannot coexist in the 
same being. No man in this sense can serve two masters. 
But when he affirms “that with few exceptions writers on 
morals and theology have answered this questicn in the aftirm- 
ative,” he is certainly wide from the truth. For the import 
of his affirmation is that these writers have held that these two 
generic principles of right and wrong may and do coexist in 
thesame heart. This is the issue which he discusses all the 
way through as is seen from the following answer. “The two 
forms of action are directly contradictory to each other, and 
in the very nature of the case must exclude each other.” 
Whereas, probably not a single writer to whom he refers ever 
believed or said that these two opposing principles ever did or 
can coexist. On this point they all coincide with the author. 
He misses the issue. It is entirely a different question whe- 
ther the generic principle of benevolence may not be imper- 
fect and still remain in the will or heart, z. ¢. in no sense be aban- 
doned so that its opposite is installed in its place; and at the 
same time the agent be held responsible for some wrong doing. 
This question the author does not meet. He interprets the 
views of those who differ from him wholly from his own stand 
point—on his own theory. Having established the truth that 
these two generic principles of right and wrong cannot coexist 
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in the same heart, he assumes that nothing morally wrong,— 
nothing for which the benevolent man is responsible and ought 
to confess—can exist except that which involves the abandon- 
ment of the benevolent principle. He accounts for all sin in 
the benevolent on the theory of alternation. The good man 
—the holy benevolent Christian man—performs some good 
acts and some wrong ones, perhaps more good ones than bad 
ones, and thus to-day he acts on the principle of benevolence 
and to-morrow he abandons it and acts on the sinful principle 
of “self pleasing.” We cannot give this theory a full and 
exhaustive discussion at the present time—such as its impor- 
tance demands—we propose only briefly to state a few things. 
This theory of the author fails, in our judgment, to account for 
the facts. The nature of these generic principles forbids such al- 
ternation. No such alternation is recognized in the conscious- 
ness of the good man. He knows that he has not always done 
his duty, has failed to do it when he might,-has at other times 
done things of which he is ashamed—knows to be wrong, and 
for which he is sorry—at the same time he knows that the 
generic end and aim of his life to do good has not been aban- 
doned. 

The theory of benevolence adopted by those who differ from 
the author we think will account more rationally for these 
failures in duty. This theory is, that the generic principle is 
weak and imperfect in energy. We lay it down as a fact that 
every generic principle of moral action whether good or bad may 
continue to exist while things are done or failed to be done— 
whose doing or failure is wholly inconsistent with the perfect, 
complete, and possible development of the generic principle. 
The youth who has started in a course of education has formed 
a generic purpose to be educated—a purpose that is to cover 
many years of toil and perseverance, more or less severe. 
Now can any one show that every such youth gives perfect 
development to this generic principle; never fails to do what 
might be done to realize most perfectly his end—a complete 
education? Has he never done things which in the time allot- 
ted were a drawback to the completeness of his education ? 
And yet he knows that at no time has this purpose to be ed- 
ucated ever been abandoned. 
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All orthodox men, and this author among them, believe that 
sinful, worldly men are wholly depraved—have not a benevo- 
lent heart—but who believes that they are as wicked as they 
might be, unless it be in some very rare cases! They might, years 
ago, have worked out a more aggravated character for wicked- 
ness than they thus far have done. One man of the most re- 
nowned character for money getting gave in our day ten thon- 
sand dollars to the Sanitary Commission, and never dreamed 
nor showed that by so doing he abandoned his end of money 
making. ‘The same possibility pertains to the supreme choice 
to do good. It covers the entire life. And what is the mea- 
sure of his obligation? The wicked man, the selfish man is 
not obligated to make his wrong choice as bad as it can be, 
but he is obligated to abandon it—to change it for the opposite. 
But the good man is obligated to give to his generic choice of 
good the most complete and perfect development possible, @.e., 
His ability here is the measure of his obligation. Now we 
aftirm that the failure to give it complete development in ex- 
ecution does not necessarily involve its abandonment any more 
than the failure of the wicked man to carry out perfectly his 
wrong choice involves its abandonment. The author has not 
shewn this nor can he. Yet these failures while the generic 
choice exists is a failure to do what the benevolent man might 
have done and ought to have done. It is a wrong which he 
ought to feel and confess. But it is as unlike the sin of the 
selfish, worldly man as can well be imagined. He cannot 
work sin in this latter sense, for he is born of God, and his 
seed remaineth in him. The generic principle of goodness 
abides, and is not relinquished by these failures. 

In giving definitions, we think the author has some times 
failed. Accurate and clear definitions in a work of science, 
and especially moral scienee, in a werk designed as a text book, 
are of the highest importance. While the subjects in this 
work are generally well discussed, and the ideas clearly and 
fully developed, the author is not always successful in framing 
his definitions. 

One very general failure is to defer giving the distinct defi- 
nition until after something is stated which is like it, and leads 
the student to think it is, while it is not the same thing. 
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The true definition comes afterward. An illustration of this 
is found on page 21, in defining the right. “ Right or virtu- 
ous action is the action which we morally approve and for 
which we pronounce the agent praiseworthy.” This statement 
is true; and it has the form, but none of the elements of a 
definition. The distinctive definition follows thus: “ It con- 
sists in the choice of the right end of life.” This is clear and 
intelligible; but it should have been stated in the outset. The 
same criticism holds good in respect to the author’s definition 
of wrong action on page 30. ‘It is a refusal to meet obliga- 
tion,” which is a short, clear and accurate definition, and should 
have been stated first instead of placing it after things said 
which seem to be a definition, and are not in fact. 

Another defect is to embrace in the definition itself some 
things which do not belong to it. 

An instance of this is found in our author’s definition of 
government, on page 137. ‘‘Government is a systematic 
arrangement for the exercise of power and authority over moral 
beings to secure their conformity to obligation and thus pro- 
mote the individual and general well being.” Here are several 
things that do not belong to the one idea of government. It 
is called an arrangement, but arrangement is only a mode of 
constituting government or of administering it. An ar- 
rangement may be made and no actual government exist. Or 
there may be an eflicient government without any arrange- 
ment at all, as in the case of a skillful navigator in a storm, 
stated by the author on page 139. Much less is any system- 
atic arrangement necessary to the exercise of government. It 
is stated to be “ to secure conformity to obligation and thus to 
promote the individual and general well being.” These things 
are the object or end of government, or should be, and not 
government itself. It is called “the exercise of power and 
authority,” whereas authority includes power. If he had sim- 
ply stated government is the exercise of authority over moral 
beings through the medium of law, he would have given all 
the necessary ideas, and included a very important one, that 
of law, which he has omitted. 

We name only one more instance of defective definition. It 


is found on page 229. He says, “Liberty is the opportunity 
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for the free exercise of our faculties in the performance of duty 
and in the pursuit of good under the law of benevolence.” 
Now liberty must be freedom to be something or do something 
which is a personal right. But opportunity does not come 
within the scope of this right, or at least may not; nor does 
the pursuit of every kind of good included in this right even 
under the law of benevolence, constitute liberty. If our author 
had simply affirmed that “ Liberty is the free exercise of one’s 
faculties in the pursuit ot his highest happiness,” he would 
have given all the ideas and the necessary limitations. Every 
moral being has a personal right to happiness and a right to 
the free exercise of his own faculties in securingit. His high- 
est happiness is the chief end of his being—to secure which 
he has a right to the use of his faculties—no government, hu- 
man nor divine, can rightfully restrain him from this legiti- 
mate pursnit. The pursuit of his highest happiness can never 
conflict with the welfare of others, nor with the legitimate in- 
terests of government. This pursuit of happiness was the 
right which our fathers, in the declaration of independence, 
intended to assert. 

There is also, we think, a defect in the author’s presentation 
of the subject of penalty. What he has said on this subject 
is in the main well said. The object of the penalty, its effects, 
its tendencies, and its distinction from natural consequences, 
are mainly correct and very important exhibitions. But pe- 
nalty, as a necessary revelation of the moral governor’s char- 
acter and its tendency as such to sustain his authority, and 
thus to influence to obedience, is left out. Its relations in 
these respects are scarcely hinted at. It is stated indeed, to 
be evil inflected as an expression of the guilt of the transgress- 
or, and its effects as evil to awaken fear, lead to reflection, and 
in this roundabout way to secure true obedience, are present- 
ed. But this is very far from being the full nature and the 
subduing power of a penalty. 

The first and chief necessity for a penalty is laid deep in the 
character of the moral governor. To possess uprightness ho 
must not only have a decided preference for right over wrong 
conduct, but he must have a proper feeling toward these oppo- 
sing moral actions, whether in himself or in his creatures. He 
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must feel a strong approbation of the one and disapprobation 
of the other ; feelings directly opposite the one to the other; 
feelings in kind and degree appropriate to the differing natures 
and tendencies of these things. To be without them would 
deprive him of moral integrity, even if there were no created 
beings to whom the revelation might be made. But when 
created beings come into existence a new necessity arises. It 
is just as necessary to the preservation of the integrity of his 
character that these feelings should now be appr-priately mani- 
fested, as that he should have them. The moral subjects must 
know who and what their ruler is. These feelings can be 
manifested only by proclaimed good from his hand to the obe- 
dient and evil to the disobedient. These are the only two 
things that can stand as monuments on which his heart toward 
right or wrong in action can be read by intelligent beings. As 
a manifestation then of his character for integrity, the pro- 
claimed penalty, evil inflicted or to be inflicted is as powerful 
to move the moral being to love the excellence embodied in 
this pledged evil, as is the good promised at his hands. When 
rightly viewed this is the appropriate tendency of a penalty. 
It is direct and immediate in its subduing power. It does not 
necessarily reach the soul in the roundabout way of fear and 
reflection as stated by the author; but in its direct bearing on 
the soul which apprehends the manifestation. And to fail to 
present the penalty as flowing directly and necessarily from the 
very excellence of the Divine Being is to fail to give it its proper 
subduing power. The first and chief effect of penalty, either 
pledged or inflicted, is to sustain the moral governor's au- 
thority, by preserving his integrity and thus by its influence, 
to secure obedience, protect rights, and promote the general 
good. 

Authority is right to command, imposing obligation to 
obey. But if the moral governor has no distinctive and appro- 
priate feelings toward right and wrong, he is utterly destitute 
of any right to command. He has not the requisite qualifica- 
tions. He fails in the required integrity of character. Equal- 
ly destitute of such a right will he be if he fails to manifest 
these distinctive feelings. Hence not to pledge a penalty or 
to remit it after it is pledged, and deserved, is to deprive him- 
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self of the requisite qualifications to command. The penalty 
is a monument of feeling that must stand the same uncontra- 
dicted to all eternity. It can never be remitted when once 
incurred, except by some substitute that shall make the same 
manifestations of the moral governor’s heart which the penalty 
would have done. Hence a penalty is a necessary part of iaw, 
as is also reward. The mere will of the moral governor, with- 
out a penalty expressed or implied, never can have the force 
of authority. It isno command. It contains no expression 
of his heart, as it must in order to constitute a law. The au- 
thor is manifestly in error when he separates penalty from 
law, as he does on page 137. 

In taking leave of this work, we are free to say that it would 
give us much satisfaction to dwell upon its excellences, which 
are many ; but these will commend themselves, and afford much 
profit to any ~-ho may give the work a thorough perusal, 





The Study of English. 


Articte II.—THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Anorent writere have left us a curious account of the con- 
quest of Great Britain, which the Roman Emperor, Caligula, 
projected, but can hardly be said to have achieved. A large 
number of men were marched to the coast of the narrow seas 
which sunder the island from the continent. The troops were 
drawn up in battle array, the charge was sounded ; then, after 
these imposing preparations were ended, the soldiers were com- 
manded to fall at onee to work and gather the shells lying on 
the shore. With these spoils of the vanquished ocean, as he 
complacently termed them, the Emperor returned to Rome, 
and no doubt found there admirers eager and able to celebrate 
his courage in disregarding established methods of carrying on 
war, and the unexampled success which had attended his ex- 
ploits. Some such course of action, followed by some such 
result, has not unfrequently formed part of the history of many 
modern reformers in their work of overthrowing old and estab- 
lishing new systems of education. We are informed before- 
hand confidently, though vaguely it is true, of the glorious 
achievements that are to be accomplished. Old things, they 
tell us, are passing away; the golden age of instruction is 
about to be ushered in; and the adage that there is no royal 
road to learning will be quoted no more. We have only to 
wait until the new macadamized highway to wisdom, con- 
structed with all the modern improvements, is laid open for 
travel, in order to find our soldiers marching easily from vic- 
tory to victory. So, with drums beating and banners flying, 
army after army sets out to demolish ancient strongholds of 
erroneous education, and to rear over their ruins the standard of 
the pure and perfect system. We read in the newspapers that 
the assault has been begun; we hear details of the battle that 
is raging; we await with anxiety the result, and are at last 
assured that a glorious victory has been gained. But when we 
come to inquire what has actually been accomplished, to ask 
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for the trophies of the conquest, we usually find that it is only 
a collection of shells that has been gathered. 

And yet so numerous are the imperfections in existing sys- 
teins of instruction. that it is melancholy to think that so.unuch 
honest effort to remedy these defects should, through misun- 
derstanding and misdirection, come to nothing. Above all, it 
is painful that men, who talk so long and learnedly of the evil 
of studying other languages, should not have as yet thought it 
worth while to suggest some satisfactory plan of studying their 
own. For in no department of education is there a louder call 
for reform than in the one which has been taken as the subject 
of this Article. To assert that to the members of an English- 
speaking race no language can be so important and no litera- 
ture so interesting as their own, would not be likely to subject 
any man to the accusation of making a statement either very 
original or very striking: and yet, if one considers solely the 
actual amount of attention paid in our schools to both our lan- 
guage and literature, it might not unreasonably be deemed an 
idea that had never occurred to any human being before. So 
thoroughly, indeed, has this particular branch of learning been 
neglected, that the very ideas in regard to the proper method 
of its study, which to the outside world of scholars will appear 
commonplace and matter of course, will to many of those en- 
gaged in the business itself of teaching, seem radical and rev- 
olutionary. For of all the cultivated languages to which, with 
us, the attention of students is directed, English is the one in 
which the least instruction has been given, a:d in which the 
little that has been given has been of so unsatisfactory a qual- 
ity. In a large number of our institutions of learning, it is, 
strictly speaking, not taught at all; and it is in very few, in- 
deed, if in any that the study has been carried on in a scien- 
tific spirit. Assuredly it is no wild statement to make, that 
in many of our colleges a man might go through a four years 
course, and never hear once from the lips of any of his teach- 
ers the names of Shakespeare or Milton; and there are still 
very few of our schools in which he would ever be reduced to 
the necessity of reading a single line of their works. 

It is undoubtedly quite true that not everything can be stud- 
ied in a four years course, though that fact has apparently es- 
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caped the attention of some. But without entering into any 
arguinent as tothe comparative importance of different branch- 
es of learning, it is sufficient to say, that with us, men some- 
times make use of Latin, Greek, French, or German, but they 
always speak English; that they are occasionally lawyers, 
clergymen, physicians, engineers, and chemists, and as such are 
necessarily conversant with the literature of their respective 
professions ; but they all without exception are members of an 
English-speaking race, or at least of an English-speaking peo- 
ple, and as such are bound to be acquainted with the literature 
of the language they hear and employ. For it is here that 
the men of all occupations, however wide apart they may be, 
can meet on common ground; it is here that tastes, however 
diverse in other respects, can feel the bond of a common sym- 
pathy and the unity of a common interest. Yet up to this 
time no attention has been paid to these considerations. In 
our schools, searcely any preliminary preparation has been fur- 
nished. The student either picks up at hap-hazard any knowl- 
edge he may acquire of the structure of our own tongue, or he 
does not acquire it at all: and where instruction is ostensibly 
given in the literature, it isin most cases taught at rather than 
taught. 

If these seem to be strong statements, we hope in the course 
of this Article to make it clear to every thinking man that they 
are neither exaggerated nor unjust. No one, indeed, will see 
his way clearly to any reform in this matter, unless he fully 
comprehends how thoroughly existing systems have solved the 
problem of how not to do it; unless he is fully persuaded in 
his own mind that English should never be taught in the way 
it is tanght, whenever instruction in it is given at all. The 
subject, therefore, naturally divides itself into three parts, 
First, what is the study which in our schools now usually goes 
under the name of “English Language and Literature,” and 
what is its value? Secondly, what should the study be? and 
thirdly, how should it be carried on ? 

Nearly all our higher institutions of learning go upon the 
principle that the whole duty of man, so far as regards in- 
struction in English, has been fully and faithfully performed, 
when some exercises in composition have been required of the 
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student, and when some manual of our literature has been 
gone over, This, at present, seems to be the Ultima Thule 
upon which our educational pilots have fixed their eyes; it is 
but few of them that dream of the possible existence of a con- 
tinent beyond. The subject of essay- writing, as it is only in- 
directly connected with this question, need not be spoken of 
for the present. But as there is a vague popular impression 
as to the immense benefit to be derived from the study of text- 
books treating of English literature, as from them alone the 
student usually gets all the knowledge which, as a student, he 
does get, it will be well to ascertain precisely the value of all such 
manuals, and to examine critically the nature and importance 
of the information they furnish. Histories of every literature 
do unquestionably have a certain value; yet it can hardly be 
doubted that in the vast majority of cases they are immensely 
overrated. To some it will seem almost a sacrilege to deny 
the value of works of this kind, held, as many of them are, in 
high repute. Yet inspite of the great scholars who have been 
employed in the composition of them, there can hardly fail to 
lurk in every reflecting mind a suspicion that there must ne- 
cessarily be a vast deal of deception in the pretensions which 
such histories make, and in tne results they purport to accom- 
plish. When we consider how immense is the literature of 
any ove cultivated people; how profound a study is required 
of the writings of any great author before, in any proper sense, 
they can be said to be understood; how long a term of years 
is required to master any one system of philosophy; how vast 
is the number of inferior writers, whose works are of value, if 
not so much in themselves, for the effect they have had upon 
their own and upon succeeding times: when we bear all these 
things clearly in mind, and many other things closely related 
to them, we can hardly fail to find ourselves feeling conside- 
rable distrust uf all histories of literature, of the accuracy of 
the knowledge they impart, of the justice of the criticisms 
they make, and of the general conclusions to which they come. 
For most of those who have written these works are not con- 
tent with the literature of any one people or of any one lim- 
ited period, though either, if faithfully executed, is apparently 
a sufficiently arduous task for a life-time. But projects so 
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petty are usually spurned by authors of this class. They “ ran- 
sack the ages, spoil the climes.” There is no height which 
their strong-winged thought does not attempt to scale, no 
depth which the plummet of their wisdom is not disposed to 
sound. Sometimes one, uncommonly moderate in his ambi- 
tion, contents himself with undertaking to give an account of 
the literature of four or five great nations through four or five 
centuries. Yet, under these circumstances there are croakers 
who will feel distrust; for it is evident that, even in sucha 
vase, it is an impossibility, in these post-diluvian days, for any 
one man to go through with the mere physical labor of read- 
ing, in the most hasty manner, the books of whose contents 
and character he professes to give an account, let alone doing 
any thinking about them. 

It is a necessary inference from this that all histories of lit- 
erature must, to a large extent, be made up at second-hand, 
and consequently must to a greater or less degree be worth- 
less, even as regards giving any exact knowledge of the con- 
tents of the books they describe. Naturally there would be 
some improvement, where the literature of only one people 
comes under consideration. Yet in the case of our own lan- 
guage, how unsatisfactory, as a whole, are all the works upon 
the subject which have yet been produced, every scholar is 
painfully conscious: while for those designed for students, the 
best that can be said of any is, that it is not positively bad. 
Take, for instance, Shaw’s “ Manual of English Literature.” 
We mention it because it is the text-book usually employed in 
American institutions of learning, and because it is, apparently, 
as good as any, if not better than all the manuals upon this 
subject, which have been gotten up for the use of schools. 
Yet numerous instances occur in this work of mistakes, or rath- 
er of misstatements, which it is charitable not to ascribe to igno- 
rance, though doubtless they are due to it: for ignorance in the 
getter-up of a text-book is not simply a misfortune, it is a 
crime. Take for illustration Udall’s drama of Roister Doister, a 
work of no special importance in itself, but possessing a curious 
interest as being the transition-play between the ancient 


mysteries and moralities and the modern comedy. Of this 
Shaw gives the following account. “ The action takes place 
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in London, and the principal characters are a rich and pretty 
widow, her lover, and several of her suitors, the chief of whom 
is the foolish personage who gives the title to the play. This 
ridiculous pretender to gayety and love, a young heir just put 
into possession of his fortune, is surrounded by a number of 
intriguers and flatterers, who pretend to be his friends, and 
who lead the dupe into all sorts of absurd and humiliating 
scrapes; and the piece ends with the return of the favored 
lover from a voyage which he had undertaken in a momentary 
pique. The manners represented are those of the middle class 
of the period, and the picture given of London citizen lite in 
the middle of the sixteenth century is curious, animated, and 
natural” Shaw’s knowledge of this play was evidently de- 
rived, not from reading the comedy itself, but from reading the 
account of it in Collier’s History of Dramatic Poetry, and 
reading that too very carelessly. Now the actual facts of the 
ease furnish a curious contrast to the foregoing statements. 
The scene is nowhere indicated; it is merely a supposition 
that it isin London. The several suitors of the heroine spoken 
of in the account above given, dwindle to one in the play; 
and the number of intriguers surrounding the hero suffers a 
similar reduction. There is not the slightest hint that the 
favored lover went off on his voyage in a moment of pique: 
until his return, there is no trace of disagreement between the 
betrothed couple. The author of Roister Doister was Master 
of Eton, and the play was doubtless written for the boys of 
that erllege to act—a proceeding which was quite the correct 
thing then, thongh not likely to find many imitators just now 
in the heads of our great public schools. As might naturally 
be suspected, the work is modelled throughout on the Latin 
comedy, especially upon the Eunnch of Terence. To the Gna- 
tho of that drama the Matthew Merrygreeke of the English 
play is an exact counterpart; and not only is one whole char- 
acter borrowed, but one whole scene is closely imitated. Rois- 
ter Doister attacks the home of Christian Custance, after 
she has rejected him, in precisely the same way as in the Eu- 
nuch Thraso prepares to assault the residence of Thais. The 
curious, animated, and natural picture of London life in the 
sixteenth century after Christ, belongs really to Athens in the 
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fourth century before Christ. At least we shall be hardly jus- 
tified in supposing that in the former place and period it could 
have been natural, though it certainly would have been curious 
and animated for a rejected suitor to relieve his feelings by 
leading in broad daylight an organized storming party against 
the house of his scornful lady-love. 

But this comedy, however important in the history of lite- 
rature, is not important in literature itself; and it may there- 
fore be well to consider our author’s description of a work 
which holds a commanding pos‘tion in English letters. Spen- 
ser’s Fairy Queen is a poem familiar to every one by name, if 
not by actual knowledge: all of us have talked about it, and 
some of us have read it. Now, of the way in which the ac- 
tion opens, and especially of the leading hero, Prince Arthur, 
the following account is given. “This fabulous personage,” 
says Shaw, “is supposed to become enamored of the Fairy 
Queen, who appears to him in a dream: and arriving at her 
court in Fairy Land, he finds her holding a selemn feudal fes- 
tival during twelve days. At her court there is a beautiful 
lady, for whose hand the twelve most distinguished Knights are 
rivals; and in order to settle their pretensions, these twelve 
undertake twelve separate adventures, which furnish the mate- 
rials of the action.” Some of us, it was asserted, have read 
Spenser's poem; but it is certainly an open question whether 
the author of the above ever did. It is not impossible, indeed, 
that more blunders could have been crowded into these few 
lines, but it would certainly have been a matter of some diffi- 
culty. For instance, Prince Arthur, unquestionably saw the 
Fairy Queen in a dream, for he says so himself; but that is the 
only way he ever did see her, for he never arrived at her court. 
But the introduction of the beautiful lady, for whose hand the 
twelve most distinguished Knights are striving, is a decidedly 
startling addition to the original story, and proves plainly that 
the mind of the historian was altogether f:ee from the common- 
place feeling that it was at all necessary to rigidly adhere to 
facts. The absurdity of the statement is evident at once to 
any one, who is only slightly familiar with the poem; for in 
nearly every one of the six books which were completed, the 
hero is either furnished with a mistress on the start or finds one 
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in the course of his adventures. In addition to this, the 
Knight of the third book not only has a lover, but is herself a 
female warrior, so that in this case the question of suitorship 
becomes exceedingly complicated. Some may hesitate to be- 
lieve that so gross a misrepresentation of a poem so well known 
could have passed all this time in a popular text-book unques- 
tioned; but the incredulity of all such will be speedily re- 
moved by a perusal of the poem itself. If, however, the reading 
of the thirty-four thousand six hundred and forty-one lines 
which constitute the Fairy Queen be deemed too arduous a task 
for this limited life, let any one who donbts the assertions here 
made, examine the letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, which Spenser 
published as a sort of explanation of his allegory, and in which 
he gives an account of his plot. We may be mistaken; 
we may have overlooked facts and incidents which would fully 
bear out the account above given; but it is difficult to disbe- 
lieve the statement of the author himself: for the unfortunate 
writer, unlike his reader, could never skip anything, and there- 
fore had to know something about the contents of his poem 
whether he cared to or not. 

Instances of this nature might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Still they are of no importance except as illustrating the dis- 
honesty with which works of this kind are apt to be put to- 
gether—for they cannot justly be said to be composed—and as 
showing the necessity of caution in the use which should be 
made of the statements they contain. But granting, for the 
sake of the argument, that a text-book of English literature 
can be made absolutely accurate, there is nothing which can 
prevent it from being absolutely worthless, so far as regards the 
communication of any real knowledge upon the subject of which 
it treats. For such works deal merely with the externals of lit- 
erature, they do not deal with literature itself. They profess to 
give no account of it beyond a catalogue of names and titles ;— 
and however valuable a catalogue may be for reference, it is not 
nsually very spirit-stirring in its character, nor stimulating in its 
influence, nor very broadening in its effects upon the mind. The 
lives of authors, which are usually the only part of such treatises 
that are endurable, are, it must be remembered, only indirectly 
connected with literature. They are not in themselves of any 
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special interest, they are not in themselves of more value than 


the lives of the common men about us: but they are made of 


interest and value through the reflex light they receive from 
and impart to the works which those authors have produced; 
yet works of which the student has not necessarily read a sin- 
gle word. So the pupil might learn the contents of a manual 
of English literature by heart, and yet not have the slightest 
conception of what English literature really is, or of what it 
has accomplished. He would in such a case know the names 
of the authors, the times when they lived, and the titles of 
their works ; but of what they have written, which is the one 
important thing to know, which is the only thing that can 
properly be termed literature, he may not have the shadow of 
an idea, And yet as this branch of learning is usually taught, 
the attention of the scholar is directed to these matters, compar- 
atively of little importance, while English literature itself re- 
mains an unopened volume. 

So far it has- been assumed throuzhout that the student has 
really studied the text book faithfully. As an actual fact it is 
a thing that is seldom done faithfully, and in the few cases 
where from a sense of duty this unfortunately does take place, 
it is apt to be attended with feelings of disgust, which are lia- 
ble to be most unjustly transferred to the whole subject of Eng- 
lish literature proper. It could not well be otherwise. The 
manual is crowded with accounts of men and titles of books, 
of which the student has never heard before, and which he 
never expects or cares to hear of again. The remembrance of 
them is purely and constantly an effort of will. The mind is 
burdened with names and dates, which are gladly forgotten as 
soon as the necessity of retaining them in the recollection is 
felt to be past. In such a study, indeed, it is nothing but a 
pure exercise of memory that comes into play; absolutely no 
exercise whatever of judgment or critical taste. One fact is 
followed by another fact with which it has nu necessary con- 
nection, one title of a book by another, one name of an author 
by another. The student is jolted through English Jiterature 
over a mental “corduroy road,” and the only permanent im- 
pression left upon the mind by it is of the discomfort of the 
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journey, and the only effect upon the life is the very solemn 
resolve never to take that particular trip again. 

At the same time there is no need of denying that such 
works have a certain value. They are useful in various ways, 
and especially to him who has become familiar with the wri- 
tings of any author or with the writings of any particular pe- 
del, and is therefore naturally interested in all that relates to 
the men and the times with whose productions he is in a measure 
conversant. Nor isit at all improbable that they sometimes stim. 
late students to read the work they are reading about, though 
it is hard to see why this should be brought forward as a rea- 
son for preferring the history of the literature to the literature 
itself. The study of alchemy may induce one to take up the 
study of chemistry: yet it would hardly seem worth while to 
substitute the former for the latter, for the sake of such a pos- 
sible occurrence. But works of this kind are often an unmixed 
evil, because they lead men to think they know something of 
English literature, when they only know something about it: 
and there is certainly no doubt that, looked upon as a contriv- 
ance to attain the maximum of display with the minimum of 
real knowledge, they are frequently quite invaluable. For it 
is not impossible to suppose that the student can commit to 
memory and retain in it, for a while at least, all the contents of 
his text-book. Accordingly, without having seen anything for 
himself, without having investigated anything for himself, he 
has, nevertheless, his mind stored with a multitude of facts, 
which, properly introduced and skillfully managed, will fre- 
quently be of as good service to him as actual knowledge ; and 
with them he can occasionally make an imposing show in times 
like these, when conversation often assumes the form, not of an 
interchange of ideas, but of information ; when indeed, it not 
rarely becomes a sort of intellectual base-ball, in which one is 
liable to be stunned at any moment by some surprising state- 
ment, or knocked down by some unexpected fact. A tempo- 
rary triumph in some verbal encounter may sometimes fall to 
the lot of him who has thus sacrificed genuine knowledge and 
insight for the display of second-hand information and criti- 
cism ; but no contrivance however skillful, no tact however ex- 
quisite can long hide the real nakedness which all shams must 
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in the end exhibit. The man whose acquaintance with Euro- 
pean scenery is derived from resolutely staying at home and 
studying Murray’s guide books, may chance to correct in some 
unimportant particulars the most extensive and observant 
traveller. But who would compare for freshness, fullness, and 
accuracy, the knowledge acquired by the two ? 

We have laid so much stress upon this particular matter, be- 
cause, though individual schools may here and there diverge 
from it, this method of studying English literature is the one 
now almost everywhere in vogue, and because the belief in it 
as the best method is widely spread and firmly held. In ap- 
proaching the second part of our subject, much that has pre 
viously been said will lead the reader to anticipate the answer be- 
longing to the question as to what should be studied. A knowl- 
edge of English literature can not only be best gained by study- 
ing the works of English authors themselves, but it can be 
gained in no other way. It is necessarily a slow process of ac- 
quisition, but it is a thoroughly honest one. Whatever knowl- 


edge any one gets in this manner becomes an integral part of - 


the man himself, and forms a center about which new accre- 
tions of knowledge constantly fasten. And it is a curious fact 
in connection with this, that we never think of studying any 
other language as we do the English. In Greek or Latin, in 
German or French, we read the works of the greatest authors, 
and the external history, if taught at all, is made entirely sub- 
servient and subordinate to the knowledge of the literature it- 
self. 

If the position taken isa true one; if English literature can 
only be known by studying the writings themselves of English 
authors, some other considerations come immediately into view 
which have a vital relation to the subject. The first is, 
that such a study cannot, from the nature of things, be com. 
plete. It is the work of a life-time, and in the limited num- 
ber of hours assigned to it in our schools, there is no hope of 
covering more than a small portion of the ground. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of first importance to know what we shall 
study. The only fair course must necessarily be, to confine 
the student to the greatest authors. For instance, Chaucer, 
Bacon, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, may be 
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taken as the representatives of their times, and about them the 
literary history of their contemporaries must center. It is not 
meant to he asserted that the attention of the student must be 
limited to the particular persons here mentioned. English lit- 
erature is not so poor that it can never furnish more than one 
great name toa generation. But it is meant to be asserted 
that the works of the greatest writers, whoever they are, must 
be made exclusively the subject of examination. It might be 
interesting to know and read others; but short as is life, a col- 
lege course is much shorter, and it is not to be forgotten that 
the study of an inferior author necessarily involves to a greater 
or less extent the neglect of a superior. 

But, again, not all the works of the greatest writers can be 
studied. What rule shall we adopt in selection? That does 
not seem a difficult matter, provided two things are kept clearly 
in view. The first is, that whatever is chosen shall represent 
fully and fairly the mind and spirit, the essential characteristics 
of the author; the second, thet it shall be complete in itself. 
Either a whole work should be selected, or a part forming by 
itself a whole. A tale of Chaucer, a book of the Fairy Queen, 
a play of Shakespeare, anything which will enable the student 
to examine and to comprehend the movement of the writer’s 
mind, from the beginning to the end of a finished production, is 
indispensable to any thorough knowledge of his character and 
genius. ‘ Elegant extracts” will not do the work required. 
Not to speak of thé injury done to such extracts by violently 
wrenching them from their context, it is not simply unjust to 
the author, but it has no beneficial effect upon a man’s own 
mind to study a great writer only in his moments of exalta- 
tion. Indeed, it is difficult to see more than one conceivable use 
of these “ typical selections ” and so-called “ elegant extracts,” 
As labor-saving inventions for getting up an acquaintance 
with an author without the drudgery of reading his works, 
they doubtless serve a certain purpose. They are better than 
nothing, to be sure; but what we are seeking is not something 
that is better than nothing, but something that is best of all, 

We have said that a real knowledge of English literature 
can only be acquired by studying the works of English authors 
themselves; that in our schools that study must be confined to 
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representative authors and should embrace complete works. 
We now advance one step farther and say that these authors 
should be studied in the order of time. The reasons for this 
course will appear at length in the third division of this sub- 
ject. At the same time it is confessedly an open question 
whether in the present limited knowledge possessed by school- 
boys of the structure of our tongue, it is desirable to begin 
with an author so ancient as Chaucer. But if he be regarded 
as an exception to the general rule, there ean certainly be no 
objection to our entering upon this course with the writers of 
the Elizabethan era, who present no peculiar difficulties of 
construction or expression. 

Assuming that the writings themselves of English authors 
should be studied, the third and by no means the least difficult 
part of our subject remains to be considered ;—that is, how 
shall they be studied? It is hardly necessary to say that in 
the present state of instruction furnished in our language and 
literature, any method proposed must be in great measure a 
tentative method throughout. In such a branch of study, as 
yet everywhere in its infancy, in many places not even recog- 
nized as existing at all, we cannot expect to see developed at 
once the system and perfection of detail under which other 
branches of learning are taught, nor even to find it supplied 
with the mere mechanical apparatus of good text-books with 
which the labors of generations of scholars have enriched every 
other object of investigation embraced in the college curricu- 
lum. Everything at first will necessarily be crude, many 
things will be imperfect. We shall content ourselves here 
with proposing what seem the chief things required to be 
aimed at and to be accomplished to make the work both in 
teresting and profitable to the student. Others may be able 
to suggest other and better methods; at any rate, it is to be 
hoped, many improvements upon this. 

The first thing, then, that should be sought for in this study, 
is to put the mind of the scholar, so far as is possible, into. 
such sympathy with the author he is reading, that he will ap 
preciate him fully and therefore enjoy him,—appreciate him 
in his spirit, his style, his manner of presenting his thoughts, in 
everything, indeed, even to his weaknesses, which displays the 
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essential characteristics of the man. There is nothing really 
so important as this. A close and constant intimacy with the 
words and ideas of a great writer, will not only save the indi- 
vidual from all vulgarizing tendencies of thought and expres- 
sion, but cannot fail to have an influence on the development 
of the character, such as is rarely to be attained by any other 
agency in instruction; and the influence must necessarily be 
far greater in the case of an English author than of a foreign 
one, because in the latter the attention of the student is always 
more or less diverted from the thought by the difficulties of the 
language in which it is clothed. Such an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the works of a great writer is always followed by an 
enlargement of mind, by a purification of taste, by an increase 
in the power of expression, which are very marked, even when 
the study has been carried on in a desultory and unsystematic 
manner. And yet while this is the most important end to be 
aimed at, the end to which all else should be made subsidiary, 
it must be confessed that to securing it the direct instruction 
of the teacher cannot much avail. Indirectly he may be of 
service; but whatever of such benefit the student receives, 
must be acquired mainly by himself. Little can be directly 
done by the instructor, save to bring the weight of his own 
more cultivated taste to bear upon the mind of the scholar, to 
assist, to enlighten, and to stimulate. 

It follows in the second place as a direct corollary from this 
—for it is involved in any proper idea of appreciation—that 
the subject itself taken by the author and his method of treat- 
ing it, should be studied. The arrangement of sentences, the 
suberdination of parts, the logical sequence of ideas, the many 
independent lines of thought concentring in one grand re- 
sult, all these should be pointed out and their relation to each 
other and to the end aimed at, clearly comprehended. It is 
not always an easy work; but it is in all cases one which most 
richly repays him who does it for the labor put forth. 

Thirdly, all books in English literature are more or less full 
of references and allusions to the political and military history 
of the times in which they made their appearance. There are, 
indeed, very few great works in our language, to the complete 
understanding of which a respectable knowledge of the era in 
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which they were produced is not essential. Thestudent should 
be required to look up the meaning and furnish the explana 
tion of all such references and allusions. The study of the lit- 
erature thus becomes intermixed with the study of the history. 
It is here that one reason for reading English authors in a chro- 
nological order becomes manifest. A separate portion of the 
life of a nation is not wrenched out by itself and considered 
apart from what follows and what precedes, but is connected 
naturally with a past that has already been made the subject 
of investigation, and with a future for the investigation of 
which it paves the way. It is not too much to say that if the 
study of English literature is faithfully carried out, an indirect 
result of it will be, to give the student a fair degree of knowl- 
edge of the leading events of Englisb history. 

Directly connected with the foregoing is a fourth point. 
There are in every work allusions and references to incidents 
of past history, to stories of ancient mythology, to manners 
and customs long laid aside and frequently forgotten. The or- 
dinary reader, when he meets these, usually pays no attention 
to them, if he is not previously acquainted with what they 
mean. [ut the student must be taught to feel that his duty 
is not done until he has exhausted every means at his com- 
mand for the full comprehension of them, and can in conse- 
quence recognize the reason of their introduction by the 
author. 

Fifthly, along with the works he is reading, the student 
should be compelled to make himself acquainted with that ex- 
ternal history of literature, which with us is generally the only 
thing taught in this branch of learning, but which as now 
studied, can hardly fail to be regarded as a waste of time. For 
our present method of teaching this violates the order of ns- 
ture: it is only by some such plan as here proposed that in- 
struction in it can ever be successfully given. That knowledge 
which, under the system usually adopted, is learned with dis- 
relish and forgotten with speed, will under changed conditions 
be sought for with avidity and retained with ease. For it is a 
marked characteristic of our minds that the interest we feel in 
any book is always carried over in a greater or less degree to 
its author. As soon as we become engrossed in what he says: 
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we wish to know all about him, his life, his character, his rela- 
tions with his contemporaries, the influence of other writers 
upon him, the influence he has exerted upon the men and man- 
ners of his own time. Under the system of studying the works 
themselves of great authors, all that a large number of stu- 
dents will really need in the investigation of literary history, 
will be direction. Stimulus will be imparted by their interest 
in the author they are reading; and the facts they gather in 
regard to the external life of the man and his times, will be 
treasured in the memory, because associated with that positive 
knowledge of his character and inner life which comes from 
familiarity with his writings. But as in the method here pro- 
posed, it is not designed to leave anything to chance, this will 
form no exception. During the process of reading any partic- 
ular work of an author, the literary history of himself and his 
times can be made to pass in review. The failures he made, 
the successes he achieved, the influence he exerted upon the 
writers of his own era, the school or style he founded or over- 
threw, the acts and lives of the most illustrious of his contem- 
poraries, all these and kindred topics furnish a field for inves- 
tigation which would be examined on their own account by 
some, but which should be required of all. Such matters, in- 
deed, furnish the best and most legitimate subjects for those 
exercises in English composition which are everywhere made 
the object of so much attention in American colleges. It is 
hardly necessary to point out how important it is that under 
such circumstances the authors should be studied in the order 
of time. 

Sixth and lastly, we come now to one grand division by it- 
self, so broad, so vast, that only the merest outline of what is 
desirable, can here be given. We refer to the history of the 
language, its words, its phrases, its idioms, its grammatical 
forms, not less than the changing character of the influences 
which have affected diversely at divers times the style of those 
who have made use of it. For the sake of studying the lan- 
guage it is of vital importance that authors should be taken up 
in chronological order. It is by that method that changes in 
the meaning of words, that the giving up of old idioms and 
the adoption of new ones, the discarding of ancient forms of 
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expression and their cropping-out in other times and under oth- 
er circumstances, in fine, those grand mysterious processes of 
life and death, of ruin and regeneration, which in ever-recur- 
ring cycles are constantly going on in the history of every lan- 
guage, that all these can be clearliest observed and most vividly 
impressed upon the memory. To state the claims of this one 
department fully would require a separate Article ; we can do 
little more than mention it here. Yet it may be proper to say 
that in any system of study which sets out to give a genuine 
knowledge of the English language, Anglo-Saxon must be 
made compulsory. Not many years can elapse before this con- 
clusion will be reached by all whose interest in higher educa- 
tion leads them to pay attention to this particular subject. 
Already, indeed, many of our institutions of learning have 
begun to recognize the inevitable change. A knowledge of 
our primitive tongue throws in fact so much light upon the 
whole internal structure of our present language, that it is even 
now the easiest and surest method of securing an accurate 
acquaintance with the latter, and the time cannot be far dist- 
ant when the study of Anglo-Saxon will be regarded as an es- 
sential part of a complete English education. An indirect but 
most happy result of such a state of things will be the exter- 
mination of that vast and increasing swarm of so-called Eng- 
lish grammars, which exasperate scholars and make life a bur- 
den to students. Every country school-master now feels called 
upon to lay down the laws of a language which, so far from 
writing elegantly, he cannot ordinarily write correctly, and 
finds plenty of men to publish and to praise the crude concep- 
tions of his own and the unwarranted inferences and blunder- 
ing statements he has borrowed from others as ill-informed as 
himself. Nothing but the ignorance of the public and the in- 
difference of the educated, could have so long tolerated that 
almost inconceivable impudence which has prompted men to 
write grammars of our tongue without any knowledge of either 
Anglo-Saxon or Early English. With the latter the student of 
Chaucer must from the nature of things gain some acquaint- 
ance. But even for him it is not advisable to begin so late as 
this. The language is then in a transition state; everything 
is confused, much is fragmentary; the ancient order of things 
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as a whole is broken up, the ancient inflection is laid aside, 
while yet everywhere traces of the past remain. He is thus 
brought face to face with a revolution which is only partially 
completed. For him to understand its origin and the course 
it is taking, it is even more essential than for the student of 
later English, to make a full examination of our primitive 
tongue. And when once this need is felt by all, the general 
demand for them will supply speedily good text books for in- 
struction, in which this branch of learning has confessedly 
been, at least until lately, exceedingly poor. 

But right here lies one danger, which cannot be too sedu- 
lously guarded against. There can be such a thing as too close 
and exclusive an attention to grammatical and philological de- 
tails. Our object is to give knowledge and appreciation of 
English literature ; and care must therefore be taken that we 
do not yield to the too common tendency in education of sub- 
stituting the sign for the thing signified, that we are not se oc- 
cupied with the means that we forget the end. We study the 
language for the sake of the literature, not the literature for 
the sake of the language. Minute and microscopic investiga- 
tions have an importance that cannot be over-estimated. But 
it would be exceedingly unfortunate if the standards by which 
they measure objects were to be extended to all cases of vision 
or if the excessive magnitudes they give us were to take the 
place of that natural and orderly proportion which is furnished 
by our unassisted eye-sight. No acquaintance, however mi- 
nute, with verbal forms, no knowledge, however accurate, of 
points of detail, can be satisfactory to any clear-thinking man) 
if, in gaining them he has been forced to sacrifice keenness of 
appreciation or breadth of view. Philology is an interesting 
and important study; it is worthy of the sincerest devotion for 
itself; but it is not literature; and the study of the one must 
never be mistaken for the study of the other. The informa- 
tion furnished by the former will often be of incalculable value 
for the comprehension of the latter; but the value is in this 
case a subsidiary and not an independent value. Confine the 
attention of the student to mere grammatical and verbal de- 
tails, and the noblest productions of prose or poetry will lose 
for him their highest and most legitimate charm, that subtle 
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fascination which in a healthy mind is so easy to be felt, but is 
so hard to be defined. The familiarity thus gained with the mere 
words and phrases of beantiful extracts is poor compensation 
for the loss of that keen appreciation, that freshness and glow, 
as lustrous but as evanescent as the bloom of fruit, which the 
rude grasp of philology often causes at once to fade, never to 
return. Instances of a like nature are not uncommonly re. 
marked in our preparatory schools, where degrading associa- 
tions frequently destroy for particular individuals all power of 
appreciating some of the finest passages of English prose and 
poetry. Especially has this been the case with Milton, whose 
Paradise Lost has been for many vulgarized forever by the pro- 
fanation of parsing. A work so dvleful and funereal as Young’s 
Night Thoughts would not be an unsuitable one to be employed 
in so doleful and funereal an exercise, and no great harm might 
result. But the beauty and the majesty of Milton’s verse 
sink in the mind of the scholar to the level of the baldest 
commonplace, and no after-study on his part can furnish enjoy- 
ment, or revive a glory really there, but which for him has 
faded away forever. No later devices are sufficient to restore 
the freshness and life once lost. The funeral-baked meats, as 
is ever the case, do coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
But this is a danger belonging rather to the future than the 
present ; in the existing condition of English scholarship there 
need not be much fear that any damage of this kind will be 
done. And, incidentally, it may be well to mention here one 
positive benefit which will result from the study of English 
literature as pursued in this manner. This is, that it will fur- 
nish in great measure a corrective to that widely-spread habit, 
born of newspaper and novel-reading, of running over the 
words of a book without gaining the least idea of its contents. 
This to some may not seem a matter of moment; but even the 
slightest experience in the teaching of English will convince 
any one that with a liberal estimate the average man, under 
ordinary circumstances, does not remember one-fourth of what 
he reads nor understand one-half. The fact that he knows the 
meaning of each of the individual words that go to make up 
the sentence, is to him sufficient proof that he knows the mean- 
ing of the sentence as a whole. His eye runs over the printed 
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page, his face is directed steadily toward it ; but his brain gets 
of its contents just the same intelligent comprehension that, 
it may be supposed, a cow, calmly standing on a summer day 
and contemplatively chewing its cud, gets of the beauties of 
nature—no less and no more. It is not meant to be asserted 
that in these days of multifarious reading a man is bound to 
make a mere lumber-yard of his memory, by storing in it every 
thing which he chances to come across: and every one of us 
knows personally some men who would be far greater orna- 
ments to society than they now are, had they taken half the 
pains to forget what they have remembered that they have to re- 
member what they have forgotten. Yet in spite of all this, it 
is hard to imagine a much better intellectual discipline for any 
young man than to be compelled, in going over an English au- 
thor, to stop at the end of every sentence and ask himself if 
he really understands what he has been reading. If forced by 
external pressure to do this thoroughly in a few instances, there 
is hope that on other occasions, when the work is worthy of it, 
he may be induced to do it for himself. 

We recognize fully that in such a course as is laid down here, 
the knowledge of the literature will be necessarily imperfect 
and incomplete. Still, it is knowledge, so far as it goes, which 
is far more than can be said of the method now generally pur- 
sned. And the greatest and most desirable result of all has been 
achieved, if the scholar has by it been taught how to study. 
For in at least three cases out of five, the student is not going 
to stop with what he has acquired in the school room. His 
mod ar@ has been secured. He is on firm ground from which 
to prosecute his investigations for himself, and the interest he 
may have gained in any particular man or in any particular 
era, will lead him to extend his knowledge far beyond the lit- 
tle that has been made the subject of direct instruction in the 
limited time given to it in his college course. But even grant- 
ing that he does nothing more, granting that after his school- 
life is ended, he never again looks at the works of a single 
classic author, yet even in such a case he has already done 
more than perhaps a majority of professedly educated men at 
present do. Suppose that under the proposed system he has 
gained a thorough knowledge of one master-piece of Chaucer, 
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one of Bacon, of Spenser, of Shakespeare, of Milton, ot Dry- 
den, of Addison, of Pope, of Burke, of Wordsworth, and of 
Tennyson. How many of our college graduates can ever say 
as much ? 

Are we told that we propose too much; that the method re- 
commended, however fine in theory, will not work in practice ; 
°r that it will divert the attention of the scholar from other 
stndies equally necessary, if not more important? As to the 
object proposed being too high, if that is a fault, it is at least 
a fault that leans to virtue’s side. Believing with Sir Philip 
Sidney that he who shoots his arrow at the sun, though he may 
not succeed in reaching what he is aiming at, will certainly 
shoot far higher than he who aims at something on a level 
with himself, we should hold it a far safer course to set up a 
standard difficult if not impossible of attainment, rather than one 
which is no perceptible improvement upon the standard now 
in use. But there is in reality nothing difficult or impossible 
of attainment in the standard here proposed. It will not 
work in practice! Why not? It is nothing more, indeed, 
than what in the study of Latin and Greek every college in 
the land requires in theory, however imperfectly many of them 
carry out the requirement in practice. No more is proposed 
here than that English should be treated no longer with the 
indifference with which it is now regarded, that it should be 
lifted up from the degradation in which it is now sunk, and 
that in all our schools it should take its rightful place be- 
side all languages, living or dead, that are made the subjects of 
special instruction. There is, in reality, no compromise possi- 
ble in this matter, no question of degree. The study must be 
either taught completely, or practically it will not be taught 
at all. In this case, fortunately, a middle course, the ever- 
lasting resource of middling minds, is not feasible. Nor, as 
actual experience will demonstrate far better than any state- 
ments that can be made here, will it take up so much of the 
time of the college course as from the extent of the subject 
might be supposed. For the great difficulty which retards the 
student in the acquisition of other languages and literatures is 
done away with entirely in this instance by his previous knowl- 
edge of his own tongue. Moreover this is a study that is ca- 
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pable of indefinite expansion and contraction: and whenever 
the authorities of any institution find that the pupils entrusted 
to their care, are beginning to know more of English and to 
devote more time to it than is good for them, a short applica- 
tion of any ordinary manual of our literature is all that will 
be required to bring the very ecstasy of enthusiasm down to 
the most rational level of indifference. 

In the course of this Article it has been frequently implied, 
though it has not been directly stated, that English literature 
studied as here proposed, wili not only be interesting in itself, 
but that in many cases it will be apt to awaken the enthusiasm 
of students. But let no one delude himself with the vain idea 
that it will be equally interesting to all, or that it will not be 
distasteful to some. We know that there flourishes at present 
a class of advanced thinkers, who hold that all the ignorance 
now prevailing in Christendom is due to the study of Latin and 
Greek ; that once sweep away these relics of the dark ages, 
and the road to wisdom becomes on the instant effulgent 
with shining light; once remove these stumbling-blocks trom 
his path, and the youthful student will go up the hill of science 
on a run; or rather that to him, lying on his back in theshade, 
without the labor of plucking on his part, the fruit from the 
tree of knowledge will of its own accord drop into his open 
mouth. In that good time coming when Latin and Greek are 
abolished, and mathematics are finished at least by the age of 
fourteen, when the young American studies only what is use- 
ful and practical, above all when he will not be forced to learn 
anything he does not care to learn, then, when all these things 
come to pass, it might be hoped that the department, whose 
claims are advocated here, might survive and even flourish 
amid the wreck of matter and the crash of colleges. But so 
long as education implies work, the innate laziness of human 
nature may be trusted to render the acquisition of it hateful to 
some, and more or less difficult to all; and grievous as is the 
fact, a knowledge of English literature can no more be gained 
without labor than a knowledge of any other branch of study. 
To him, indeed, who hates the toil of thinking it will be often 
irksome and distasteful, more especially if he belongs to that 
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class in whom literary taste has neither been implanted by 
nature nor developed by culture. 

With a brief reply to an objection that may not impossibly 
be urged, we close this part of our subject. It may be claimed 
that a knowledge of English literature can be better acquired 
later in life, after the mind is completely matured and its fac- 
ulties thoroughly disciplined ;, that then it can be pursued tothe 
best advantage, and from it the best results can be secured, 
It is not necessary to assert in answer that there is no branch 
of learning to which the same remark will not justly apply. 
It is not necessary to point out the absurdity of the policy of 
leaving to later years the development of the chief agency in 
the cultivation of literary taste. But it is necessary to protest 
most earnestly against the narrow idea of the importance of 
this study which the objection implies. For English—we use 
the word in its widest sense as including both the language 
and the literature—is to us not only second to no other study 
in importance, but is superior to all. It is not a matter of 
which any one, whatever be his profession in life, can justly 
afford to be ignorant. To us it is not and never can be a spe- 
cial study. A knowledge of it is not simply the privilege, it 
is the duty and shou'!d be the pride of every man who boasts 
his birth-right as a member of the great race which speaks it, 
who glories in his heritage in the words and works of illustri- 
ous men which are the majestic trophies of its intellectual con- 
quests. But for the majority, that familiarity with what it has 
achieved must be gained in early years or never gained at all. 
We must look upon men as they are, not upon-them as they 
ought to be; we must judge them by what they do, not by 
what they ought to do. It isa significant fact that in any 
country the classic authors are the last and-least read. Partic- 
ular exceptions may sometimes occur in the case of one or two, 
as, for instance, in English, in the case of Shakespeare. But 
for all that even the average educated man knows ordinarily 
of the great writers of his language, they might as well have 
written their works in a foreign tongue. Dryden, for illustra- 
tion, is a prominent name in English literature. Yet how 
many of so-called educated men have consciously read a single 
line of his writings, or how many can be said to be familiar 
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with a single one of his productions? The same is true of the 
minor works of Milton, and would have been true of his Par- 
adise Lost, had not the grammatical exercises of the prepara- 
tory schools kept alive the poem, while they destroyed the 
poetry. Indeed, to suppose that any one, in the turmoil of busi- 
ness, in the strife of politics or hurry of life, will stop and turn 
aside to acquire information which, in the quiet and leisure of 
early years he was unable to gain, or to develop literary taste 
which he then neglected to cultivate, is a belief which, how- 
ever creditable to cur faith in the average man, is not based 
upon a very accurate knowledge of his character. We may 
rest assured that the great authors of our language must, under 
ordinary circumstances, be studied in youth, or they will never 
be studied at all; and that the taste for literature must be de- 
veloped then, if it is expected to manifest activity in later 
life 

We come now to the consideration of another subject, 
which, though not directly included in the department of Eng- 
lish literature, is inseparably connected with it in our system 
of instruction. By what means shall the student be best 
enabled to acquire a clear and correct, if not an elegant 
style? ‘The marked difference between this and the foregoing 
inquiries must be kept clearly in view. To borrow the terms 
of political economy, the student, instead of being a consumer, 
must be taught to become a successful producer of literature. 
A problem ditticult of solution in itself varies here its condi- 
tions with the character and circumstances of the individual. 
This is not the place to enter into the minor details of this 
question. But there are connected with it some general prin- 
ciples which, clearly borne in mind, will not only save us from 
common errors, but will give us a distinct perception of the 
proper course to be pursued. Before doing this, however, it 
will be necessary to clear away some of the rubbish which has 
collected around this whole matter; and in so doing, it will be 
equally necessary to ascertain the exact value of a study now 
generally pursued in the college course. 

Logic is sometimes and Rhetoric is almost always included 
in the department of English. This is in a great measure ar- 
bitrary, for both studies being universal in their nature have 
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no special connection with any one language. The former has 
up toa very late period led a somewhat feeble life; but the 
latter has always shown more vitality, from its supposed ten- 
dency to enable the student to acquire a finished style. The 
demand for text-books being great, the subject has naturally 
been a favorite one for authors; and just as in our country, 
men who do not have money enough to found a college, found 
instead of it a university, 50 men who have not brains enough 
to write a grammar, frequently try their hand upon a rhetoric. 
Doubtless many of the treatises on this subject, which so con- 
stantly appear, are of value. Yet, asa general rule, it can 
safely be said that the great difficulty with them is, that those 
which are good for anything are not fit for text-books, and 
those which are fitted for text-books are not good for anything. 
But granting, what is not impossible, that a perfect work has 
been produced, and that it will be taught by a perfectly com- 
petent instructor, yet the knowledge thus acquired will not 
have a particle of influence in imparting a single positive ex- 
cellence of style. It is right at this point that the whole sub- 


ject becomes invulved in a fog which completely beclouds the 
intellects of many who ought to know better, but who without 
thinking fall in with the prevalent popular ideas floating about 


them. 
For there is certainly a wide-spread opinion that by some 


method not very distinctly defined, every student can be 
taught to have a clear, expressive and forcible style. Practice 
of the instructed and precept of the instructor must both se 
conjoin and work together that nothing but the most glaring 
and culpable neglect on the part of the pupil can save him 
from writing English, if not elegantly, at least perspicuously. 
This is an idea so prevalent that some attention must be paid 
to it, though the slightest reflection is enough to convince any 
thinking man that a quality so subtle, so intangible, so inca- 
pable of ultimate analysis as style, can never be made the 
subject of direct instruction. That may give him a knowl- 
edge of the names of different styles and of the various char- 
acteristics which go to make up the one which is perfect ; but 
the perfect style itself it does not and it cannot impart. 
Rhetoric may enable a man to describe in scientific terms 
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what he has been doing, but it will never help him to 
do it. Admitting that the rules which it gives him are the 
best possible rules, it does not and it cannot furnish the power 
of applying them, which is the one point with which he as a 
writer is concerned. A fallacy in reasoning will be no clearer 
to his mind and no easier of detection, after logic tells him that 
its form is that of a disjunctive hypothetical with the major 
false. A man is not going to walk any better or faster after 
being made acquainted with the fact that the two principal 
bones of his leg are the tibia and the femur, nor will he strike 
a harder blow because he has learned that in so doing he 
bends the flexor and straightens the extensor muscles of his 
arm. Power and skill and grace come from a different quar- 
ter, and are entirely independent of the knowledge thus ob- 
tained. We well remember a young man who, before begin- 
ning his commencement oration, sat down, and as a prepara- 
tory exercise, read through the whole of Whately’s treatise on 
Rhetoric, yet after finishing it was profoundly astonished 
to find that he was able to write no better than he could be- 
fore. Such mistakes would be ludicrous were they not so 
common. For to every man who looks back in his own career 
upon wasted opportunities and misdirected efforts, there can- 
not fail to be an element of sadness in every instance he 
witnesses of energies perverted and enthusias:n misapplied. 
But there is a certain work which rhetoric and rhetorical 
instruction can do, which is an important work, though far 
from having the value which is sometimes mistakenly claimed 
for it. But it is of a negative character, and its exact use must 
be clearly borne in mind and its exact limitations understood. 
The teacher cannot impart positive excellence. He cannot 
communicate the subtle graces of expression which arrest and 
fix the attention. He cannot convey even the appreciation, 
far less the realization of that rhythmical modulation, that 
balance of periods, that ebb and flow of movement, so regu- 
lated that nothing shall seem abrupt, nothing dissonant, noth- 
ing wanting to complete the perfect harmony of the sentence. 
He cannot even impart that first and simplest requisite of style, 
perspicuity : for back of clearness of expression lies clearness 
of ideas, and clearness of ideas is something out of his power 
VOL, XXIX. 40 
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But if he cannot impart positive excellence, he can 


at least save from positive defect ; he can correct the countless 
errors of language, whose presence is a discredif though their 
absence can hardly be called « virtue ; he can not only show 
what is to be shunned, but he can direct the attention to what 
is to be sought for and to be imitated; and varying mate- 
rially with his character and circumstances he can stimulate 
those under him, by precept and example, to higher degrees 


of attainment. 


But in general, he stands merely like a guide- 


board to point out the road to excellence ; he cannot save any- 
one from the toil and trouble of the journey. His work is a 
humble, but it is in most cases a necessary work, and faith- 
fully and skillfully performed will often be no mean agency 
in the development of critical taste. 

The question now remains, How is positive excellence to be 


obtained ? 


If power and skill in expression do not come from 
the study of Rhetoric, where do they come from ? 


The peculiar character of any style is doubtless due to the 
peculiar character of the individual, which education may 
modify, but can neither give nor take away. But as the mark 
and the result of culture, it is due to that imitation, sometimes 
conscious, more often unconscious, of the style of others 


whom the individual regards as his superiors. 


Right here lies 


the true way and the only way to impart to any student the 


highest qualities of expression. 


Composition either in prose 


or poetry, is an imitative art, and that very fact points out 


the proper course to pursue. 


Throwing out of view the con- 


sideration of excessive natural ability, which may take any 
particular case out from under the operation of general laws, 
a good style can be acquired best and soonest—for the major- 
ity of men it may be said only—by a careful study of the 
best English writers, just as elegant manners can be best and 
soonest acquired, not by studying books of etiquette, but by 


associating -with refined and cultivated persons. 


To become 


thoroughly conversant with the writings of a good author, to 
imitate unconsciously his manner, to be influenced by his 
words and thoughts, to feel profoundly his power, is worth 
more for the development of expression than all the study of 


all the grammatical and rhetorical rules that were ever in- 
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vented. He who has sat at the feet of the great masters of 
English literature need have no fear but their spirit will in- 
form the life, and touch, as with fire, the lips of their dis- 
ciple. But just in proportion as such an influence in the 
development of expression is more important than any other, 
in just the same proportion is it likely to be overlooked and 
despised, because its effects are not apparent upon the surface, 
and often do not manifest themselves until after long inter- 
vals of time. Not unfrequently, in consequence, are these 
effects referred by the common mind to causes with which 
they have no real connection. But great writers have never 
failed to arrive at correct results in their own case. Spenser 
acknowledges his obligation to Chaucer, Milton to Spenser. 
Pope called Dryden his master. None of these ever thought 
of attributing his superiority to the study of rhetorical rules. 

And here it is, and on this account it is, that we make our 
final appeal for the fuller study of the language and literature 
we have inherited but have too much neglected and despised. 
It may be said that this end is already provided for; that the 
works of the greatest authors are read in every school, the 
men whose productions exhibit graces of style which modern 
writers do not pretend to surpass or even to rival. The argu- 
ment is a fallacious one. No foreign author can do the work 
here demanded or have the effect here required. Their supe- 
riority will not be imitated, because, though it may be seen, it 
is not felt. If a student understood Latin, for instance, as he 
does English ; if its words were as familiar, and came to him 
as spontaneously as the words in which are recounted the 
thoughts of his mind, the feelings of his heart, and the acts of 
his life, then the assertion would have a force not now be- 
longing to it. But no such thing does take place or can take 
place, except in exceedingly rare instances. The ordinary 
student has no conception whatever of the beauty of the Latin 
arrangement and style. The same thing is frequently true of 
even an accomplished scholar, not because he does not have 
an intellectual comprehension of it, but because he does not 
feel it; and so long as the mind is absorbed in the intrica- 
cies of construction, it is little apt to be influenced by bean- 
ties of expression. 
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The highest culture must, therefore, be based upon the 
study of our own literature. Any other foundation is too 
narrow for us to think to build upon it lofty and enduring 
achievement. For the culture derived from any other source 
reaches its culminating point speedily. It has no healing 
waters in which to renew its vitality; it knows no fountain 
of youth, whose life-giving properties enable it to go on 
from strength to strength. The power of expression does 
not keep pace with the expansion of the other powers. The 
results of ripest study, of widest observation, of profoundest 
thought, are stated in the language of the school-boy. Nor 
can such a state of things be changed, except by the intro- 
duction of agencies that operate upon the mind in early 
years. The institution of learning which neglects literature 
may turn out in abundance great scholars, lawyers, meta- 
physicians, and statesmen; but it will never, save by acci- 
dent, turn out men of letters. The atimosphere in which 
they flourish is not created; the stimulus that springs from 
association and sympathy is denied. And the policy of dis- 
regarding, not to say despising, this study produces its legiti- 
mate results. The culture created, such as it is, is shorn of 
its due influence both on the present and on future times. 
For the achievements of scholars, however great, fade in splen- 
dor with every new achievement of those who follow them. 
The fame of lawyers is confined to their own profession, and is 
as transitory as it is limited. Systems of philosophy wax 
and wane. The idol of the people to-day is but the shadow 
of a name to-morrow. The audience of all these is few, 
for they appeal but to a class or to a time. But litera- 
ture appeals to all classes and to all times; and that oblivion, 
which sooner or later overtakes nearly all mortal achievement, 
reaches it last of all. 

It has not been asserted, nor is it meant to be asserted, 
that the criticism here made of existing methods is true of all 
institutions of learning. It is by no means impossible that 
there are some schools in which far better methods than the 
one here proposed have been long in operation. But if 
such exist, they are confined to particular places and are 
practised by particular teachers. No satisfactory system of 
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instruction in our literature has yet been adopted generally, 
though culture everywhere languishes under the neglect. In 
this, as in other things, our words and works display their 
usual inconsistency. We complain, and complain justly, 
that with us artistic taste remains either undeveloped or is de- 
veloped imperfectly, because the masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture are not here to be seen and studied. Yet, what right 
have we to make such a complaint, when a kindred culture 
and taste suffers from the neglect of master-pieces that are 
accessible to all, and whose very accessibility causes them to 
be disregarded and despised? We now go through English 
literature like the night-traveler on a great railway line, who 
whirled rapidly through hamlet and village, and city, reaches 
his destination at last with no knowledge of the country he has 
been through ; nothing indeed, left upon his mind but a vivid 
consciousness of the weariness of nf journey, and a confused 
remembrance of names and station?. We ask that this shall 
not simply be reformed indifferently, but shall be reformed 
altogether ; that the chief agency in the refinement of mind, 
the cultivation of taste, and the development of expression, 
shall no longer be left to random study or individual caprice ; 
and if Milton, in a less enlightened age, could avow his con- 
viction that Spenser was a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas, we may be pardoned for the belief that such seed, 
sown in youth, will in later years flower out into a broad and 
generous culture and a manly life. 
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Articte IIL—YALE COLLEGE—SOME 'THOUGHTS RE- 
SPECTING ITS’ FUTURE. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


In the last number of the Vew Englander, we made some 
suggestions in respect to the peculiar and distinctive work 
of the new era, on which the friends of Yale College believe 
it to be about to enter. The limits of the Article, which was 
then published, allowed us only to consider this work in a 
single line, or in one of its departments,—namely, that of uni- 
fying the institution, so as to make it no longer a Collegiate 
school, with certain “ outside” departments loosely attached 
to the central body, but a University of codrdinate and coe- 
qual branches: Unless this end is accomplished—we believe 
we express the sentiment of every friend of the College, whose 
mind is not unduly under the influence of erroneous ideas 
derived from the past—a University, in the best sense of that 
word, cannot exist in New Haven. The time has come wheu 
a step forward in this direction must be taken, or the inevita- 
ble result will be, that the institution will fall backward, 
sooner or later, into an inferior place. It will belong rather 
to the class of mere colleges, than to that higher class which 
will, in the future, deservedly have the higher name. This 
work of unification is, also, the first work that should be un- 
dertaken and carried out. It is essential to the noblest growth 
of the institution, and it is essential that it be done at once. 
It is, therefore, most proper that, in any discussion respecting 
the coming era, this subject should hold the first and most 
prominent place. But it is—as we intimated at the close of 
of our previous Article, and as all are aware—only one among 
a number of important things which need to be accomplished. 
We trust it will not be deemed out of place, therefore, if we 
ask the attention of our readers, at the present time, to ano- 
ther point connected with this most interesting subject—the 
work to be done in the future. 

The suggestion which we would now make is with reference 
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to suitable provisions and arrangements for those “ grad- 
uated” students, who are pursuing a general and non-profes- 
sional course of study. This class of persons have peculiar 
claims on the care and interest ot the governing powers of 
the institution, whatever may be the light in which we look 
at them. To those who think only of the collegiate or acede- 
mical department, and believe the other schools to be of little 
or no importance, the young men, who, having just taken their 
first degree in arts, propose to continue their past studies, can 
hardly fail to be objects of regard. The existence of such a 
body of young men residing at the college is an honor to their 
instructors, as well as a continual inspiration to the under 
graduates who are following them. To those, on the other hand, 
who have larger views and who wish for a university, such 
graduates are of still greater consequence. They form one of 
the essential parts of the university, without which its life ean- 
not, by any means, be complete. And even to those—if any 
such there can be—who have no care for the character and 
form of our higher institutions of learning, but yet desire the 
progress of literature and scholarly refinement in the country, 
it will be a matter of no slight moment to give this class of 
students the greatest advantages, since on them must largely 
depend all hopes which go out toward this end. And yet it 
is not strange that they have been the latest class even of 
graduate students to be provided for. Our country has made 
but slow progress, in the past, toward the higher regions of 
literary refinement. Another and more fundamental work 
has been essential to its earlier life. The various learned pro- 
fessions have, indeed, long since become necessary, and, ac- 
cordingly, provision has been made at our educational institu- 
tions for those who would enter them. But scholarship, in 
those other fields which are less immediately connected with 
the every-day work of life, has been left to the older nations, 
Its importance has not been appreciated asif it wero a thing of 
present need. There has, consequently, been little demand for 
it in the public mind, and little or no facilities for attaining it 
have been offered, even in those colleges which have begun to 
develop themselves outward toward the university idea. 
Within the last few years, however, there has been a great 
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advance in this direction. We have begun to feel that our 
country must not be a place for the exercise of practical 
energy, merely, and that learning must not be limited to 
those alone who are lawyers or preachers, but that we must 
be a nation of the truest and noblest culture—that scholars 
must find their home here, and must be honored here, as truly 
as in Europe. The call for a higher edncation in this field 
has, therefore, begun to arise. Our universities must have a 
department not only separate from the collegiate school, but 
also from the professional schools, which shall draw into 
itself many of the best minds and carry them onward in their 
scholarly culture. It is one of the honors of Yale College, 
that its governors were among the earliest, if not the very 
earliest, in the country to hear this call. When it had come 
only from two or three, as it were, scattered here and there— 
when the great body even of our educated countrymen had 
no sense, as yet, of the need of any such thing—they organ- 
ized a new branch of the institution for these higher liberal 
studies. The Department of Philosophy and the Arts was 
created in 1846, It opened the way for the pursuit of natural 
science in its various departments, thus meeting the demands 
of the times in this direction. But, at the same time, it offer- 
ed more advanced instruction in philosophy, and philology, 
and history, and similar studies to the graduates in arts, and to 
others who might desire it. 

Of what this Department, in what we may call its philoso- 
phical and philological branch, has already accomplished, 
very favorable testimony has been borne by the presiding 
officer of our sister university at Cambridge. Persons among 
our own graduates, who, in years past, have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages it affords,—as one of the number, the writer of this 
Article—can bear, from their own experience, a witness which, 
if not as honorable, is, if posspible, even more heartfelt. But 
how little, we must all say, has it done as yet compared with 
what could be desired. How great is the work which opens 
before it in the future. In organizing this Department of 
Philosophy and the Arts, the College authorities, as we in- 
timated in our former Article, made the institution complete in 
its parts. They gave to the growing University the Philoso- 
phical Faculty of the German Universities. But they were 
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unable to do anything more than this—except in the Scientific 
section of it, where the wonderful developments and demands 
of the age have carried forward the growth very rapidly. The 
want of the necessary funds rendered it impossible to make 
this faculty altogether distinct from the academical, and the 
want of appreciation of high scholarship in these philosophical 
and philological studice made the number of students a very 
limited one. A quarter of a century has, therefore, passed 
away and we still see only the small beginnings—two or three 
young men entering this section of the Department from year 
to year, and no instruction except from professors who are 
overburdened with other work. All honor to the Trustees of 
the College, it becomes all its friends and all the friends of 
education to say, that they saw so early, and made so early 
provision for, the new needs of the country. All honor, also, 
to the instructors for what they have accomplished under 
circumstances no more favorafle, than have been, as yet, en- 
joyed. But no one can fail to see that the work of this part of 
the institution is, mainly, a work of the coming era. Much 
more must be done, in the future years, than has hitherto been 
done, or the guardians of the interests of the University here- 
after will, in this regard, prove unequal in wisdom and energy 
to those who preceded them. 

But the great question, as we enter on the new era, is, whag 
is to be its work. What then, in thisdepartment of which we 
are now speaking, is to be done, to promote its efficiency and 
to make it in reality what it already isin name? The first 
thing, as we conceive, is to provide further instruction. All 
that is now done is to offer assistance in their studies in the high- 
er Philosophy, Mathematics and Philology, to such young men 
of proper previous attainments as may desire it. This assist- 
ance is to be given by Professors who have duties, which 
afford them abundant employment, in the academical or sci- 
entific schools. In the practical working of the matter, there- 
fore, the necessary tendency of things is to make it as small 
as possible. Zo a large extent, at the present time, it does 
not amount to positive instruction, but is only a permission 
given to the student to cail on and consult the professor, when 
occasion may require. Such a permission is a far smaller ad- 
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vantage than it might seem to be at first sight, for it must be 
remembered that the professors are known to be pressed with 
other work, and the students, having most of them just gradu- 
ated from the college, and having thus hardly escaped their 
feeling of awe toward the older members of the faculty, will 
scarcely approach the instructors with the perfect freedom that 
could be wished. The Professor gives his invitation, indeed, 
but the student either knows, or feels, that it is given with a 
certain reservation. An overworked man, he says to himself, 
who sets me no particular time for visiting him—whom I may 
find, when I call at his room, occupied with other things, or 
even with other students—the necessity of whose life compels 
him, it may be, to do much outside of his own special sphere, 
in order to support his family—such a man cannot wish to see 
me often. He makes his offer of advice and help with as 
good heart as may be possible, under the circumstances. I 
do not doubt this—but he cannot but be glad to have the 
time, which I should take from him, unbroken. I will wait 
for another day. I will pass over the present need. I will 
get on by myself as best I can. It is almost inevitable that 
he will reason thus, not once, but many times. These 
thoughts will rise as a hindrance in his way almost as often as 
he teels the want of A and the result will be that his 
visits to his instructor Will become very infrequent—perhaps, 
even more and more infrequent, the longer his course of study 
continues. The offered aid will be unused, and the student 
will be left to himself. Now we do not say, at this point of 
our discussion, that anything better could have been done in 
the past. We have been in the early days—the beginnings— 
and it is enough that the beginnings have been made. We 
must not look for the full completion of the plan, as yet. But 
—with every allowance and with no disposition to find fault— 
it must be admitted that this condition of things cannot last, 
if the institution is to grow, and to become what it may be 
and ought to be. There must be not only the offer of advice 
and assistance, when it is sought for; there must be definite 
and regular instruction, with responsibility on the part of the 
student. There must be lectures or recitations in connection 
with these studies as regularly as in the theological and law 
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schools. There must be somewhat of systematic organization, 
or there will be no permanent and large success. 

A much more regularly organized section of the university 
is the first thing which, as it seems to us, is required, if proper 
provision is to be made for the class of graduated students, to 
whom we are referring. We shall not, of course, be misun- 
derstood as urging any prescribed course of study for all the 
students, or any abridgment of personal freedom. This we 
have no wish for, and, certainly, it cannot be regarded as es- 
sential. But the section, whether it has ten students or fifty, 
should have an organized life, and its instruction should be 
systematic and positive,—as much so as any other of the 
higher departments of the University. 

In order to the accomplishment of this end, it is of the 
highest importance that new professorships should be estab- 
lished, the incumbents of which should have no duties out- 
side of this particnlar section. If the time of a Professor 
of Greek is needed for the instruction of students in the under- 
graduate department, who are in the rudiments and the early 
stages,—surely, the graduates, who wish to enter more fully 
into the genius of the language, and to become real scholars, 
ought not to be compelled to help themselves altogether, ex- 
cept so far as they may snatch an hour or two from his scanty 
leisure. They onght to have the highest order of instructor 
whom the University can command—a man who should be 
devoted to them, as fully as they may need him. The leading 
Greek scholar in the whole institution should be with them. 
And so, in the case of the other branches of study. If we are 
ever to hope for the highest scholarship in this country—if we 
are ever to give to culture its own proper place —we must ac- 
complish the end in this way. We must not linger in the 
lower regions and give our thoughts wholly to the younger 
students. We must make the more full and complete provision 
for those who are pressing farther onward and are to do most 
in their work. 

But it will, doubtless, be said, that, while all this is very 
good as a theory, it cannot be accomplished for lack of funds. 
Professorships cannot be established without money, and there 
is no money. We, however, are speaking of the future—of 
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the work of the opening era—and, as we have already stated, 
one of the great things to be done in that era is to get money 
for the whole University. If the officers and friends of this 
college are to sit down in despair, with the feeling that its pe- 
cuniary resources car.not be enlarged, they might as well aban- 
don their work at once. This is the essential thing for future 
progress, and it can be obtained, if judiciously and earnestly 
sought. Our suggestions are made on the assumption that this 
vital necessity is to be secured; and we say, that, on this as- 
sumption, these new professorships are imperatively required. 
The instruction in the higher philology and philosophy, &c., 
cannot be left, always, to professors of the academical or other 
departments, who are assigned to this extra duty, in addition 
to the performance of all their other work. As well might 
the theological school hope to reach its highest growth with no 
professors of its own. The remnants of a man’s time and 
strength, after his daily labor is ended, are not and never can 
be sufficient for the greatest work possible to his powers. And 
yet, we must, of course, freely admit thac a time must inter. 
vene before these new professorships can be established. It 
may be, at the best, some years before the funds of the Uni- 
versity can be thus largely augmented. A present necessity 
must, therefore, be looked at, and we must inquire how the 
efficiency of this section of the institution can, even now, be 
increased. The course already adopted at Harvard University, 
gives a hint, at least,as to what may bedone. So far as we un- 
derstand the Harvard scheme, it seems to us to be open tosome 
objections in minor points, but its introduction is an evidence 
of the energy and wisdom of the President of that institution. 
As a recent writer in the “ Nation” has suggested, courses of 
lectures by the leading professors at Yale might be established ; 
and, we may add, familiar exercises in which the students 
should come into personal connection with these professors, and 
should discuss with them the topics of interest connected with 
their studies or reading. Other eminently-qualified persons 
might, also, to a certain extent, be called in from outside of 
the college, to aid in the work. The range of subjects might 
be a wide one, and such as would interest and stimulate a large 
number of minds. The fees for attendance on these lectures 
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might be fixed at such a sum as would not be burdensome to 
the hearers, and, thus, would not shut out those of limited 
means. In this way, some slight compensation could be made 
to the instructors—but we can hardly doubt that the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the enthusiasm of the students, and the growth 
of their numbers, would be a sufficient reward, until the time 
of more abundant resources should come. The gentlemen—at 
least, those among them who were connected with the Univer- 
sity, and we should say that these ought to be the larger or 
the more efficient part-—-might meet together as a faculty, and 
encourage and help each other in this way. We are persuaded 
that—while entire success cannot be attained, until new pro- 
fessorships, as indicated above, are established-—a, great deal 
more can be done, than has yet been done, with the means 
already at our disposal. Ina few years, with such arrangements 
and others which can be devised, we cannot doubt, that the 
number of young men who would enter upon these courses of 
study, instead of being two or three as now, would be ten or 
twenty times as many. They would be not only graduates of 
this college, but graduates of other colleges as well, who would 
gladly come here to carry onward their education in the midst 
of these higher advantages. They would be representatives 
of every class in the country, who wish to gain a culture 
which they have never yet gained ard cannot gain elsewhere. 
Why should not this step be taken at once? The present is as 
favorable a time as can ever offer, for the first onward move- 
ment. If it is made, not only will great good be done to 
many individual minds, and to the University as a whole; but 
the manifestation of energy and the beginning of success will 
render the gathering in of funds for the future and for the 
more perfect work a thing both easier and more certain of ac- 
complishment. Men love to see success, and to make it still 
more successful. To him that hath shall be given, is a prin- 
ciple of the widest application. 

There are, however, some other things which may be done, 
besides the providing ot further instruction. Encouragements 
and helps may be given to students, and, thus, the number of 
students may be increased. According to the present arrange- 
ment of things, no certain advantages are offered to young 
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men entering upon this course of study. The present aids of a 
pecuniary nature are less, even, than those afforded to under- 
graduates, while the prospects for the future are, by no means, 
so sure as those opened before the professional and scientific 
students. We think something may be done, and ought to be 
done, within a few years, with reference to both these points. 
At present, all which the college has, to give, in this section 
of the department of Philosophy and the Arts, is the income 
of three scholarships—the largest income of the three being 
only one hundred and twenty dollars. After the payment of 
the annual fee for instruction, the student who holds this best 
of the scholarships finds himself with only twenty dollars as 
the proceeds of it. Certainly, an aspiring and enthusiastic 
youth—whose means are limited—will not find much enconr- 
agement to continue his classical or philosophical studies from 
such a source as this. He will feel himself compelled to give 
up these studies of his choice, and enter upon some other 
course, which may either afford him greater assistance at once, 
or, at least, may compensate him by the larger rewards which 
it will secure to him in after years. The present inducements 
of this character we may, therefore, say are nothing. So far 
as our knowledge extends, no one has ever been led to remain 
at Yale College, after graduation, by these existing scholar- 
ships. But little competition has been known in the case of 
that one among them, the income of which has depended al- 
together upon continued residence at New Haven. It has 
been sought fur only by those who, on other grounds, had de- 
termined upon this course, and has by them been regarded as 
a matter of not much moment, Twenty dollars or a hundred 
and twenty, in these days, are not worth much striving for— 
and the honor of obtairing that for which there is no compe- 
tition, is not great enough to call forth any considerable effort 
or enthusiasm. The founders of these scholarships deserve 
the credit of their work, and, especially, of their appreciation 
of this great need of the University. But the coming era can- 
not be content with no greater things than these. The estab- 
lishment of fellowships, which shall produce, according to the 
common phrase, ‘a living income,” is a matter of the highest 
importance. The foundation of each of these fellowships 
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should be from ten to fifteen or twenty thousand dollars. The 
time of holding them, also, should be lengthened from two 
years, asin the case of the existing scholarships, to four—or 
even six years. They would, thus, become really valuable, 
and would be a powerful stimulns to many minds, Even one 
such fellowship, opening itself to competition in every year, 
would be of the greatest possible service. It would benefit 
not only the successful candidate, but others likewise. It 
would, in many cases, be the means of drawing both the un- 
successful and the successful ones into this section of the Uni- 
versity. The means fer such fouudations should be earnestly 
solicited. They can be secured, as we believe, at no very dis- 
tant day. 

But here again we must admit, that there will be an inter- 
val of time before this result can be reached. Cannot any- 
thing be done in this interval? Perhaps not in the way of 
pecuniary aid. In other ways, however, we are sure that a 
beginning may be made at once. It appears to us, that the 
prospects for the future for this class of students might be ren- 
dered much brighter and more certain than they now are. At 
present, a young man in this department of study is in the 
most uncertain of all positions. He has not a fraction of the 
ground for confidence respecting an opening for the exercise 
of his powers in after life, which a lawyer or a minister may 
have. This, no doubt, is largely owing to circumstances be- 
yond control. The age of scholarly culture is only just dawn- 
ing, and the places for scholarly men are comparatively few, 
We do not see, however, why the Tutorships or Assistant Pro- 
fessorships in the college might not be regularly filled from stu- 
dents of this class. On the present system, the elections to 
the Tutorship are made from among the highest on the list of 
“appointments” at Commencement. Two or three years after 
graduation, the valedictorian or salutatorian of a class is called 
to this office of instruction, because he had such a rank asa 
scholar in his college course, and because the Faculty judge, 
from what they remember of him, that he will discharge its 
duties well. It can be no wonder, surely, if, on such a system, 
mistaken choices are sometimes made. Valedictorians are, 
now and then at least, not distinguished as real scholars, when 
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they graduate. They are, by no means, certain to be so three 
years afterwards—and even less certain to be good teachers. 
Bot if this important office of instruction is filled in the way 
we suggest, the candidates will be all of them persons who are 
known to be continuing their studies, and to be making real 
progress. They can be observed by the college authorities, a: 
they go forwards. The best among them can be chosen. The 
appointment can become a reward, the hope of which will 
make all of them as good as possible. An arrangement of 
this character will tend toward beneficial results for the col- 
lege itself, while it will, at the same time, encourage the stu- 
dents of the Department. It will encourage them, because 
these students, looking as they natarally will toward an aca- 
demic or literary life, will hold such an official position in very 
different esteem from their college classmates who become 
doctors or merchants. They will find here a stepping-stone to 
8 higher position, or a preparation for their choser course of 
life. The authorities of the College might, also, systematically 
aid, so far as in their power,—and might let it be distinctly 
known that they would aid,—these students to obtain places 
as teachers, or other more purely literary posts, elsewhere. It 
cannot be doubted, that this is the class of men who ought to 
be teachers. The gr»wth and needs of the country are such, 
now, that teaching is beginning to be as much a profession as 
the ministry is. Why should not the profession be filled, like 
that of the ministry, from those who have been specially ed- 
ucated for it? 

If, in these ways, the prospects for the future of these grad- 
uate students could be made more certain than they now are, 
the influence of such greater certainty would be, undoubtedly, 
to increase the number of young men who would thus devote 
themselves to general studies. Our Universities must, it is 
true, wait for their highest success and most perfect develop- 
ment, until the demands of the country are greater. But they 
must edneate the country, continually, toward the higher de- 
mands, by keeping steadily in advance of the present public 
sentiment. They must provide every inducement, which they 
can, even now, and must furnish all possible aid, if they are 
to fulfill their mission. It is thus, that they are to prepare the 
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way for the better future, as well as to be ready for it when it 
comes. 

There is another thing, which, we think, can be done, and 
done immediately, for the growth and success of this sectiou 
of the University. Students, if they are to enter upon these 
higher studies in philosophy, philology, &c., need not only the 
encouragements of present aid and future rewards. They need, 
also, an inspiration to make them ready to choose the course, 
which thus offers itself to them. They need, in their under- 
graduate life, to have their love for the studies awakened, so 
that they shall be glad to go forward in them. Especially is 
this the case in the classical languages. Young men, at the 
age of graduation, are somewhat prone to like mental and mo- 
ral philosophy—studies which makes them realize, more than 
any others, the intellectual powers just maturing within them— 
while, in regard to the mathematics, the gift for these is a com- 
paratively rare one and is usually accompanied, where it ex- 
ists, by its own inspiration. The almost universal complaint, 
on the other hand is, that there is little enthusiasm for classical 
studies; and great numbers even of college graduates are de- 
claring, largely on this account, we believe, that they ought 
not to be required in a collegiate course. We do not propose 
here to discuss the general question respecting these studies. 
So far as our present purpose is concerned, this question may 
be settled in either way. It is enough for us to take the gen- 
eral admission, that it is well to have a class of classical stu- 
dents, and, if so, to make then. as ardent in their work as pos- 
sible. But, if this be admitted, everything onght to be done 
in the Academical department of the University to awaken 
this ardor in such minds. If there are to be a goodly number 
of these students in the section devoted to the higher general 
studies, it must be thus awakened. But how shall this object 
be accomplished ? 

A step has been taken at Yale College, already, in connec- 
tion with this matter, which is likely to be helpful to the end 
in view. The students are not compelled to go forward, as 
they were formerly, all together—and, thus, no faster or far. 
ther than the slower ones could advance. They are arranged 
in divisions, according to their scholarship, and the higher 
VOL, XXIX. 41 
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ranks make correspondingly greater progress. The results of 
this experiment—which met objections from some persons of 
great wisdom, at its first suggestion—have been even more fa- 
vorable, if we mistake not, than most of the college officers 
anticipated. But there are other steps which, we think, still 
need to be taken. The classical languages, as we conceive, are 
taught with too exclusive reference to what is called “ disci- 
pline.” Now every body, who knows anything on this sub- 
ject, knows that these languages, like all others, must be stud- 
ied and understood in their construction and all their gram- 
matical minutig, if they are to be thoroughly acquired. All 
persons, also, agree, that one of the great advantages of the 
study of these languages, is the mental discipline which is 
gained frsm this sort of investigation of them. But a man 
will never love a language of which he knows nothing but the 
grammar. It is doubtful if even the celebrated German pro- 
fessor, who lamented that he had not devoted his life exclu- 
sively to the dative case, would have appreciated the beauty 
of such a study, unless he had learned something beyond this. 
And it is, by no ineans, strange, if young men in our colleges, 
whose minds have been so largely confined to grammatical 
points,—to analysis of words and similar matters—should, at 
their graduation, have little enthusiasm for the classical au- 
thors, or should, at that time, lay them aside, once for all. How 
much would men study or enjoy the modern languages of En- 
rope, or even our own, if this were the aim of all their read- 
ing? In every other case, we study the grammar for the lan. 
guage, while, in this case, we reverse the process and make the 
language the means and the grammar the end. We cannot 
help believing, that there is a great mistake here, in the ar- 
rangements of our college instruction. The best scholars, even, 
while they are drilled in analysis and forms and rules, are 
most tryingly deficient in knowledge of the vocabulary of 
Latin and Greek. They have not learned to dispense, in any 
considerable measure, with the dictionary, though they may 
have the grammatical principles most perfectly at command. 
Only one-half of the work has been accomplished for them; 
and, so far as the matter of their enthusiasin is concerned, only 
that half which is Jeast likely to awaken it. A person who 
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cannot lay aside his German lexicon, but must refer to it a 
score of times for every page he reads, will, almost certainly, 
like English better. The scholar in Greek or Latin is subject, 
according'to his measure, to the same rule. We say, accord- 
ing to his measure, for we fully admit, that, in the case of 
Greek particularly, we cannot easily hope for such entire free- 
dom from bondage, in this regard, as we often attain in Ger- 
man or in French. Nevertheless, we believe it to be possible 
that our students should know far more of the vocabulary of the 
classical languages, at the close of their college course, than 
they now do; and, just in proportion as they do know more in 
this way, will their interest in these languages be increased. 
And while no one believes in the necessity of grammatical 
study more than we do, we are ready to go so far as to say, 
that it is better, in every point of view, for a man to be able 
to read fluently, at graduation, a dialogue of Plato or a chap- 
ter of Tacitus, than it is for him ever to have been able to re- 
peat all the forty or fifty exceptions to some minor rule of Latin 
prosody. Let us carry forward the grammatical studies as far 
as we can consistently with other ends—let us demand of the 


preparatory schools a more perfect drill in this department, 
But do not let us lose everything else in the pursuit of this one 


object. 

The reading, then, of Greek and Latin, with a view to fa- 
miliarity with the language as distinguished from the gram- 
mar, we believe to be a thing of very essential importance. 
Our college curriculum ought to include snch studying of these 
languages as should deliver the young men, in some degree, 
from the bondage of school-boys, and should introduce them 
to somewhat, at least, of the freedom of real scholars. But 
not only should this be accomplished. In connection with it, 
another result should be aimed at, which, under the existing 
system, is very difficult to be attained. The mind of the stu- 
dent should be awakened to an appreciation of the richness of 
thought, of the grace, of the rhetorical power, of all that is 
beautiful in the style, of the words which he reads. These 
things vanish from the sight of him who is searching only 
amid dry details, They hide themselves in a higher sphere. 
If we could suppose a person to study the poems of Milton or 
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the writings of Burke, as our young men, in the colleges, too 
generally study the works of the ancient authors—that is, if 
he were to read but a page or two a day, with a laborious use 
of the dictionary, and with his attention almost exclusively 
turned to the derivation of words, or the construction of sen- 
tences, or the force of the smallest particles, how little could 
we expect him to know of that which gives these celebrated 
writers their fame! He must read long passages at once— 
whole poems or orations, it may be—in order that he may un- 
derstand the authors’ plan and thought, and may feel the force 
of what they say. He must read again and again, and try to 
possess himself of everything which, under the inspiration and 
direction of their genius, contributes to the accomplishment of 
their design. He most study their works as if he were to 
make them the models for his own imitation. !le must enter 
into their spirit. To know the name of every rhetorical figure, 
and the history of every word as a mere word, in Shakes- 
peare’s Plays is not to know those Plays as one ought to 
know them. Certainly, to know them thus is not likely to 
awaken love for them, And this, not because grammar and 
all that belongs to it, or with it, is not useful or essential to 
the highest scholarship, but because there is something higher 
and freer and more inspiring than grammar. Homer inight as 
easily, as it seems to us, have produced his wonderful poems 
by thinking only of the force of his own particles, as the stu- 
dent of Homer learn to know or love the beauty of those po- 
ems by thinking only of the same thing. It is the letter, here 
as elsewhere, that kills, and the spirit, alone, that vives true life. 
We press this point, with something of reiteration even, be- 
cause we regard it us of so great importance. If our college 
graduates are to have enthusiasm for classical study—if they 
are to receive, in their earlier course, the impulse to go on- 
ward in these studies after their graduation—it the section of 
our University, of which we are now speaking, is to be filled 
with its due proportion of ardent lovers of these ancient lan- 
guages—this higher, (or, if that word be vubjected to, this 
more love-inspiring,) part of the study must be much more 
largely cultivated in the undergraduate years. Young men 
do not love the classics, because they do not appreciate that 
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which is rich and beautiful in them. They do not appreciate 
this, because they are not, carefully and earnestly, taught con- 
cerning it. They are not thus taught, because the established 
system of teaching has been founded so largely on an opposite 
theory. In the case of English writers, they know the language 
so familiarly that they naturally study them with reference to 
style and thought, and, thus, they come to believe in, and to 
be enthusiastic for, English studies, while they depreciate Latin 
and Greek, and think them useless or a wearisome burden. 
The reason of the opposite feelings, and the means of bringing 
them to a greater similarity, are not difficult of discovery. 
There was a great deal of force, as we have often thought, 
in the remark of a foreign acquaintance of ours, on the com- 
parative merits of Schiller and Shakespeare. He regarded the 
former, he said, as a greater poet than the latter, and, then, 
with great simplicity and candor, added, “ And the reason is, 
because I understand Schiller and do not understand Shakes- 
peare.” Let us make our college students understand the 
beauties of the Iliad or the Antigone, as they understand those 
of the noblest English poems, and they will not be content to 
give up their classical reading. But they cannot thus under- 
stand them, if they study only grammatical rules, 

We add still another thing, which we think may %e done in 
the undergraduate course to create and increase enthusiasm 
for these studies, and, thus, may be to the advantage of that 
section of the University, of which, in this Article, we are 
speaking. According to the present system, as it seems to us, 
the student is confined too entirely to the work of mere reci- 
tation. He translates a passage of a few lines, or answers cer- 
tain questions of his instructor, and this is all. He has little 
or no opportunity to ask questions himself, or to suggest points 
of discussion which may have interested his own mind. Only 
one half, therefore, of what is desirable is accomplished for 
him. We believe, that the other half is greatly needed. A 
young man in college, who knows that, in the recitation or 
lecture-room, he must be limited to those matters which, in 
carrying forward his own plan, the professor is dwelling upon, 
will learn to prepare himself for the demands made upon him, 
but he will not be likely to go beyond the routine of these 
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things. He will follow his teacher and depend wholly upon 
him, without the independent awakening of his own mind. 
He will lose the inward stimulus which comes from the knowl- 
edge, that every inquiry of his own suggestion can present 
itself for discussion and decision. Bat, on the other hand, if 
the instructor is ready to answer as well as to ask questions, 
and if time is given for the student to say what his own inves- 
tigation impels him to say, it is almost beyond question that he 
will look at points which are outside of any mere routine. He 
will investigate the difficulties which he meets. He will in- 
quire into this and that topic which, though not in the imme- 
diate line of the daily task set before him, are naturally sug- 
gested by it. He will be continually incited to raise questions 
before his own mind, and to try to answer them, because he 
knows that, if he cannot answer them after such trial, he will 
be aided by his instructor. He will be glad to learn new 
things connected with his study, continually, and, as he is 
learning them, his love for the study will constantly increase. 
We cannot help believing, that, under such a system as this, 
five minds would be awakened to enthusiasm, where one is, at 
present. And this is what we want. The ends of education 
are not attained, when a certain kind of mental discipline is 
given and everything besides this is neglected. The implant- 
ation in the soul of love for the study is, perhaps, better than 
all things else; such a love as will inspire the student to con- 
tinue his work, in after years, and will make knowledge seem 
to be a thing infinitely to be desired—a reward compensating 
for every labor and bringing a most perfect satisfaction. 
Would that such love might be implanted in the soul of every 
student! It would be worth the loss, even,—if that were ne- 
cessary,—of some mental discipline. But it can be gained, as 
we believe, without any such loss. 

It may be said, indeed, that the time is wanting for the ac- 
complishment of both these objects, and that it is better to se- 
cure one of them perfectly, than to make but half-way work 
with both. We admit that the time is very fully occupied 
It is for this reason that we think a large increase in the num- 
ber of instructors, in the academical department, is impera- 
tively required. The students need to be divided into smaller 
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sub-divisions, where there can be freer opportunity for all of 
which we have spoken. But a beginning can be made, we 
think, even now. If even one exercise in each week could be 
taken from the ordinary recitation work and devoted to such 
discussion or questioning, or if one-fourth part of every reci- 
tation hour could be thus employed, the results would more 
than justify the outlay. At almost any sacrifice the results 
ought to be secured. 

We are not here discussing this point, or the others of which 
mention has been made in connection with the undergradu- 
ate department, with reference to themselves and to their own 
importance. We have only in view, at the present time, the 
relation of them to the growth of the higher department of 
philology and philosophy. It is sufficient, therefore, te hint 
at what is needed, and to show what would be its bearing on 
the end to be desired. Another time and place would be 
more suitable for a full development of the whole subject. We 
would, only, add that we would not speak exclusively of the 
classical studies. The same thing may be urged, to a greater 
or less extent, with regard to every branch which is to be pur- 
sued in this higher department. More inspiration and enthu- 
siasm need to be imparted in the earlier course, if there is to 
be any fullness of growth in the later course. The prepara- 
tion of this character must be inade in the part of the Univer- 
sity where the education begins, in order that the part, where 
it is carried onward toward the highest culture, may be ena- 
bled to do its work for the greatest number and with the most 
perfect success. We wish it to be borne in mind, also, that we 
would not demand too much at once. The changes, which are 
needed,—if our views are correct,—cannot be made in a mo- 
ment. The full and satisfactory accomplishment of them will 
require the progress of years and a large increase of means. 
A University cannot grow into perfection in a year or ina 
score of years. It cannot do with ten thousand the work 
which requires twenty thousand. It must move gradually, 
and must. wait, often, for opportunities and possibilities as yet 
unrealized. No greater unreasonableness can be manifested 
than in the way of indiscriminate fault-finding. The men of 
the past generations could not do what we can, and we cannot 
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do, to-day, what may be an easy work for those who shall come 
after us. In our discussion, at this time, we are only endeav- 
oring to show where work is needed and what carly steps may 
be taken now. The coming era has its peculiar work. Its 
dawning is upon ns. How are we to meet it? What courses 
of action shall we enter upon, and what shall we try to do in 
each one of them as we first enter upon it ? 

If we may divide the Department of Philosophy and the 
Arts into two sections, and, for the purposes of our present 
thought, cal! the section devoted to general studies, (not within 
the field of Natural Science), the Department of Philosophy— 
the great work of the coming years, of which we now speak, is 
the work of strengthening this department. It has had a name 
to live, thus far. It needs to live in reality. Even in its im- 
perfect state, it has accomplished some praiseworthy results. It 
needs, with a more perfect organization, to do a larger and bet- 
ter work. The university needs to grow into completeness, in 
this section of its life. And, if it does, it will accomplish for 
American scholarship—for the refinement and cultivation of 
the people—in the future, more, perhaps, than any mind can 
measure or estimate. 

We are aware that against all which we have said some per- 
sons may urge, that the attempt is useless—that such high edu- 
cation is best obtained in Europe, and that students will, cer- 
tainly, go there, if they desire it. We believe this to be true, 
to a certain extent, and we believe that our young men onghit 
to go to those older countries, for this object. But this need 
not prevent our doing all we can at home. If the Universities 
abroad are to be better than ours, for a hundred or five hundred 
years to come, or for all time even, there is still no reason 
why our own should not be made as good as possible, in every 
part. The more a young man knows when he goes to the 
European universities, the more good his sojourn there will 
accomplish for him. The longer he can study at home— 
within certain limits—the better it will be for his final success. 
All of us, who have been in Germany, know how many Amer- 
ican students there lose one half, or more than one half, of what 
they go thither to gain, because of their imperfect preparation 
for their work. They have not made progress enough at home 
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to know what they need, and, much less, how to get it when 
they enter upon their course there. There is, as it seems to 
us, therefore, abundant work for this department of our own 
University. It will at least qualify its students to go abroad, 
if it cannot secure them what can be given abroad. It will 
do much to accomplish the result which we think must be 
hoped for in the future—name'y, to keep young men from 
entering upon the active work of life, before they have escaped 
their immaturity. The restless spirit which makes us impa- 
tient to be preachers or lawyers—to be “settled,” as we say, 
in some great business—as soon as possible after manhood 
commences, must, it would seem, give way as our nation 
grows older and more populous. When it does, men will be 
content to prepare themselves more thoroughly for their work. 
They will have a broader and larger education than they are 
now willing to wait for. The wide-spread want of confidence 
in every man who knows anything, in any department, which 
we see in our country now, will give way to a juster estimate 
of things. Even public office, it is to be hoped, will open itself 
only to those who are, in some measure, qualified for it. But 
all this is not be secured without any efforts or means for 
securing it. The popular mind must be educated through the 
higher education that is given to the more favored classes at 
the Universities. The better influences must come from these 
higher sources. There is, then, as it seems to us, abundant 
ground for every effort to develop the department of which 
we speak. It is a way in which we are to move onward 
towards the completeness of the University itself. It is a way 
in which we are to gain for culture its true place in the national 
life. It is a way in which we are to give to many an ardent 
youth one of the greatest blessings that can be bestowed upon 
him. It is a way in which—if that result is ever to be at- 
tained—we are to put ourselves, at some future time, in this 
regar‘l, on a level with the European world. 

We have referred, in these pages, to this section of our 
University and to what should be done for it, not because we 
regard it as of more importance than the professional and 
scientific schools, or than the Aca demical department, but be 
cause it is the section which, as yet, is least perfectly developed. 
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Elsewhere, we have not only the form, but, in some measure, 
the actual and successful organization of the parts of the com- 
plete University. Here we have the form, but, as yet, little 
more. The entire working power has been from outside of the 
section itself, and the results have been very limited. Believ- 
ing, as we do, that the work of the coming era is that of mak- 
ing the institution no longer a college with outside schools, 
but a university composed of codrdinate and co-equal branches 
—it becomes us, in any more particular discussion of that 
work, to consider, at the outset, that branch which has attained 
the least completeness. If we are deficient, anywhere, in the 
form of the University, certainly, one of earliest works to 
which we are called is, to fill out the deficiency. If we have, 
in any part, the form without the fullness of the reality, we 
should, as soon as possible, attempt to reach that fullness. So 
the great end is to be accomplished. The weaker parts, also 
—as we have said in our previous Article—need the first 
thought and the most tender care. Do not let us neglect any- 
thing, whether it be weaker or stronger—but, while we give 
thought enough to that which is already moving on success- 
fully, let us bestow especial attention on that which needs 
helping that it may move at all. This is the part of the wise 
general, or the wise statesman, or the wise guardian of any 
work, for the accomplishment of which the varied parts must 
move on together in a successful way. The officers of a uni- 
versity must obey the great general laws of human life, if they 
would honorably and usefully discharge their trust. More- 
over this section is the one which, in a certain sense, seems to 
gather into itself, more than any other, the university spirit. 
Culture for its own sake, and not merely fur its practical uses, 
—culture as a good in itself—this is one of the mottoes of a 
University. Not to despise—rather to glory in the uses of 
knowledge and its beneficial influence on mankind—but, at 
the same time, not to despise, but to glory in knowledge 
as the enrichment of the man’s own soul, this is the spirit ot the 
halls consecrated to learning. The section of the University, 
where the student is learning only for learning’s sake—where 
his studies are, least of ali, connected with the practical works 
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of life (except, indeed, the work of leading others to knowl- 
edge)—this section is the sanctuary, as it were, of this spirit, 
and ought to be guarded with jealous care, and adorned with 
everything that is beautiful, by those who watch for the wel- 
fare of the whole University. We hope and believe, that 
those who may have in charge the interests of Yale College 
will not lose sight of this great work of the coming era. It is 
one which may appropriately follow, or connect itself with, or 
even make a part of, that which we set forth in the last num- 
ber of the New Englander, and without which, as we believe, 
the glory of the future will be lost. 
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Articte IV.—MODERN JUDAISM. 


What is Judaism? or a Few Words to the Jews. By Rev. 
Rapuart D’OC Lewin. New York: D. Appleton & Oo., 
90, 92, and 94 Grand street. 1870. 


Takin up casually the little volume that heads this Article, 
our thoughts have been drawn to the subject of God’s ancient 
people, and to some new developments of modern Judaism that 
are not without interest. 

The Reformation, with its broader light of reason and 
charity, did not bring with it more liberal and intelligent 
views in respect to the Jews; and it entirely failed to awaken 
the least right Christian sentiment toward this people, or to 
lead to a better treatment of them ; and down to this day in 
Europe, Jewish persecution has continued, more silent than in 
the middle-ages, yet almost equally great, only substituting 
the written law for the violent hand. And yet it is a well- 
proved historical fact that the Jews, in no age since their dis- 
persion, have been, unless stirred up by persecution, a trouble- 
some people in the State; on the contrary, they have been an 
industrious part of the population, minding their own affairs, 
and, from fear and policy, scrupulously regardful of law. 
They have often borne Christian persecution with Christian 
patience. Children of a true faith but of a perverted hope, 
amid convulsions sufficient to have annihilated the strongest 
national life, they have seen vigorous nations die, and yet have 
preserved their individuality of race and moral character- 
istics ; and, can we doubt, that they are kept for something 
greater and better? Intertwined in the past and the future 
with the religious destiny of the world, is not the Jew really a 
representative religious man? He was once recognized to be 
a child of God as a Jew; and may he not, in some sense, in 
the future, still be accepted of heaven, and be right in the sight 
of God, asa Jew? Judaism is held by its adherents to be the 
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very essence and substance of religion, as representing the 
foundation-principle of belief in “the one only God.” This 
is true in regard to the pure religion of the Jews. Here is the 
substratum on which true religion is built. Let Christian and 
Jew dig down to their original foundations, and these will be 
seen to be composed of this same great underlying truth. 
The glory of the Jew is, that he preserved, more faithfully 
than all other peoples, the original revelation made to man of 
the unity of God. Ernest Renan makes this the theme of one 
of his eloquent but fanciful generalizations; and he thus por- 
trays with facile pen, the Semitic character and religion, 
applying this description especially to the Hebrew race : 

“Their character is religious rather than political, and the 
mainspring of their religion is the conception of the unity of 
God. Their religious phraseology is simple, and free from 
mythological elements. Their religious feelings are strong, 
exclusive, intolerant, and sustained by a fervor which finds its 
peculiar expression in prophetic visions. Compared to the 
Aryan nations, they are found deficient in scientific and philo- 
sophical ingenuity. Their poetry is chiefly subjective or lyri- 
eal, and we look in vain among their poets for excellence in 
epic and dramatic compositions, Painting and the plastic 
arts have never arrived at a higher than the decorative stage. 
Their political inability to organize on a large scale has de- 
prived them of the means of military success. Perhaps the 
most general feature of their character is a negative one— 
their inability to perceive the general and the abstract, wheth- 
er in thought, language, religion, poetry, or politics ; and, on 
the other hand, a strong attraction toward the individual and 
personal, which makes them monotheistic in religion, lyrical in 
poetry, monarchical in politics, abrupt in style, and useless for 
speculation.” 

Max Miller justly criticises this analysis of Renan, and 
shows its unsoundness in some essential particulars; and 
especially he proves the falsity of Renan’s theory that the 
monotheistic principle of the Jew, and of the Semitic nations 
generaliy, springs from a constitutional instinct ; he shows the 
absurdity of the idea that the Semitic nations who have been 
at turns worshipers of Elohim, Jehovah, Sabaoth, Moloch, 
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Nisroch, Rimmon, Nebo, Dagon, Ashtaroth, Baal—the sun, 
moon, planets, and all the host of heaven,—were endowed 
above other nations, with a monotheistic instinct. The many 
and frequent lapses of the Jews into polytheistic worship, are 
also at variance with this theory. That mere natural instinct 
does not lead men to the belief’ in the unity of God, it might be 
proved from the fact that polytheism, or belief in many gods, 
even if it do not and cannot precede belief in a God, still may 
precede, and probably has often done so, belief in one only God. 
And that mere philosophy does not lead men to this belief in the 
unity of God, there isa curious illustration in the history of 
the Jews themselves, when, in the reign of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the most learned men among the Jews and those most 
addicted to Greek philosophy, entered into a plot to destroy 
the worship of one God, and to introduce pagan rites. 

But it is nevertheless true, that we owe to the Jew the 
preservation of the revealed truth of the One Supreme God, 
the Creator (not only the architect as Anaxagoras held, but the 
Creator) of the world and of men—the Father of spirits— 
besides whom there is no other God. This is assuredly the 
root-principle of religion, and to the Jews are we indebted for 
the conservation ot this precious truth, perceived with in- 
spired clearness by Abraham, and handed down through the 
patriarchs and prophets to the time of the fuller revelation of 
the nature and will of God in Jesus Christ, who himself, after 
the flesh, was a Jew. This belief in one God is the ground- 
work of morality as well as of religion ; since polytheism could 
afford no standard of right action, though flashes of natural 
virtue are seen in all ancient religious; but Judaism, or the 
pure Judaism, clearly set forth the solid basis of the divine 
will, or law, of God, tor Christianity, ethical and spiritual, to 
rest upon. Christianity does not repudiate (we call upon our 
Jewish brethren to note this) true Judaism, but rather builds 
upon it. Here is the moral foundation of a more spiritual 
religion, Christ did not destroy the law and the prophets; he 
confirmed their teachings, leading them up to higher develop- 
ments of the nature and law of God, showing the true char- 
acter of that law to be love, and, as exhibited toward man, to 
be human redemption from sin. The law came by Moses, but 
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grace and truth by Jesus Christ. We see the unity and at the 
same time the difference of the two religions. This grace and 
truth which belong to Christ’s religion, belong to the individ- 
ual heart, as the revelation and gift of God through Christ 
to it, whereas Judaism, even as we see it in the Old Testa- 
ment, was more of a general and national, than a personal 
faith ; to be sure the best spirits like David and Isaiah pierced 
through the theocratic to the personal truth ; but it represented 
God as the law-giver of a nation, and every Jew as a member 
belonging to this national kingdom ot God, and claiming its 
common privileges and benefits, rather than one, who in and 
by himself, was united to God by his own act of faith. 
Although, therefore, Judaism contained the germ of a higher 
faith, yet it was but the germ. In Christianity God is brought 
nigh the heart of man, and in his Son we may see the Father, 
and come to Him, and love Him, whereas in the Judzic sys- 
tem God was abstracted from the intimate tellowship of man 
—a king ruling in the loneliness of his terrible majesty, with 
“clouds and darkness” about His throne—a being of holiness 
and power, rather than of love and grace. 


But we would speak especially of the modern aspects of 
this wonderful people and their religion, as far as we are 
acquainted with them. It were an invidious task to show that 
the ancient pure faith of the Jews, which the Saviour himself 
pronounced to be a standard of moral guilelessness, has, as a 
general thing, sunken in these days into many superstitious and 
gross errors, being brought slavishly under the influence of the 
traditional law, vr of the Talmud and other Rabbinical scrip- 
tures, which exercise a minute and rigid despotism over every 
act, destructive of free will, and tend to make the Jew still 
more of a bigoted Jew in his intolerance and isolation. The 
Talmud, although an English writer has recently expended 
great powers of brilliant scholarship to establish its claims to 
an original authenticity, and an almost equal authority with 
the Old Testament, has, in the opinion of the most eminent 
Hebraists, by its assumptions and interpretations, gone far to 
destroy the spirituality of the law of Moses, and to introduce 
the most puerile and even vicious beliefs and customs—such 
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as prayers offered to saints and relics, the doctrine of Purga- 
tory, the allowance of usury, the forbidding of agriculture, the 
repressal of all sympathy with other faiths and nations, and 
the inculcation of a Jesuitical dealing with others than Jews, 
that have greatly corrupted the morality of the Jewish charac- 
ter. Not only has the veil been upon the heart of congrega- 
tions where Moses is read, but it is to be feared that Moses is 
not much read at all; and if he is, it is in the synagogues in 
the Hebrew tongue, which language is a dead language now 
to multitudes of the younger Jews, in England and our 
own country, who, if they are taught to read Hebrew, are 
taught to read or pronounce merely the character, without un- 
derstanding its meaning. 

On the other hand, the tendency among some Hebrew com- 
munities, is strong towards out and out infidel opinions, 
especially among the Jews of Germany; and many of the 
most learned and acute opposers of supernatural truth, of late 
years, have been of the Jewish race. 

But let us, before going further, endeavor to give some little 
idea of the number and extent of the Hebrew race at the 
present time, and the countries where they are principally 
to be found. 

Berghaus, in his “ Physical Atlas,” quoted by Max Miiller 
gives the following division of the human race according to 
religion : 


Budchists,.........ceeceres Orerccecs 81.2 per cent. 
In ab'bs 0 0.66 05656054 0000608 aT * © 
SN 2 ns bigaes sce xs ov vee — 3 
I, i seb reac bP As Vv orbovdcce mm *, * 
Pa ctoctstntieartresriors AE *. ” 
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The number of Jews who are now upon the earth is com- 
morly computed in round numbers to be six millions, which is 
somewhere about Berghaus’s estimate. Of these the greater 
part are in the East, in the Mohammedan portions of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. There are said to be not less than five hun- 
dred thousand of Jewish descent under the name of “ Falash- 
as,” in Abyssina. The word “ Falasha” means “ exile.” 
This people still preserve a kind of hieratic or sacred language 
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used in their devotions, which differs from the native “ Am- 
haric,” and which is called the “ Agaou,” in which occur 
many Hebrew and Biblical words. The Jews are found in 
large numbers in Poland, and in all parts of northern Ger- 
many, where in their changed names and mental .traits they 
have been powerfully assimilated by the strong German 
genius, and can hardly be discriminated from the native Teu- 
ton. There are also nearly five hundred thousand Israelites in 
Hungary, who have lately laid claims to be regarded as one of 
the legally recognized confessions; and there are some hundreds 
of thousands in the United States. 

In many respects they are still a favored people. They are 
intellectually a highly-organized race. Every age reproduces 
in traite of mental fineness and power, the Bezaleels, Davids, 
Solomons, Ezras, Gamaliels, of ancient days. In philology, 
mathematics and music, the Jews have led the way in modern 
times. The university of Cordova at its greatest illumination, 
was but a reflection of Jewish mind; and the literature of 
Spain is more highly indebted than is commonly supposed to 
Hebrew genius. In philosophy there are such names as 
Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn, and David Friedlander. We 
have only to mention an Augustus Neander, as an instance of 
the deep grasp which the Hebrew intellect is capable of in 
theology, and philosophy of history—a Felix Bartholdy 
Mendelssohn, in the musical art—a Heinrich Heine, a Bert- 
hold Auerbach, and a Benjamin D’Israeli, in literature—the 
Rothschilds, in practical fields of traffic. In the productive 
arts that are directed to the attainment of wealth (which was 
the original peaceful occupation of the Jew) this people are to 
a proverb unrivalled. Under the most grinding disabilities 
they have overcome competition, and money has flowed into 
their coffers; and thus, though studiously concealed, their in- 
fluence, through their immensely ramified business resources, 
has ever been considerable in the affairs of men. They are 
the princes of haute finance. Auerbach says: “The Jews, 
scattered among all peoples, have become constituent elements 
of the traffic of the world.” The Jew loves money as well as 
ever; he is a money-changer as of old; he incarnates the 
money-passion ; but it is interesting, almost amusing, to read 
in the words of a Jew, such a strong, if it be half-ironical, 
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assault, upon a modern phase of financial wisdom and form of 
bonded money-capital that now prevails throughout Christen- 
dom,—as the following extract by the author last quoted, in- 
troduced in one of those remarakable fictions that search the 
springs of human action and society with subtle penetration, 
if not from the highest spiritual point of view :— 


“Government securities are to-day the curse of our world. Whom can you 
lend millions to? Nobody but the government. If there were no government 
seeurities, there would be no one who could lend so much. Ounce, nobody could 
lend so many millions, for he could not invest so much ; but now, there are these 
securities, and the whole world is living on usury ; and usury is canonically pro- 
hibited. In old times the rich man had a quantity of real estate ; a great deal of 
field and forest. Then he was a dependent on God’s dear sun, and when all had 
reached its full time, and was ripe for the harvest, he gave a tithe to the Church. 
But now, wealth is laid away in fire-proof and burglar-proof safes; not depend- 
ent on sun, wind, and weather, not to be seen by the world, and no tenth of the 
produce to be given, and only a little premium, in the shape of coupons, to be 
presented at the banker’s, The harvest of the man who hoids government secu- 
rities consists in cutting coupons; these are the sheaves which he houses in his 
granary. If the Lord were to come to earth to-day, he would find no temples 
from which to drive the traders and money-changers, for they have built temples 
of their own. Yes; the citadel of Zion to which the rich men and princes flee 
for safety to day, is the Bank of England! What will be the fate of humanity 
and governments, if this increases, or the national debt goes on at this rate? 
The whole earth will be one great hypothecation, pawned to whom? By him 
who lends long, but will some day demand his reckoning. A general conflagra- 
tion will come, against which no safes are proof—a new deluge that shall swamp 
millions and millions of national-debt. I shall probably live to see the failure of 


the Bank of England.” 

Who would have supposed that Christian civilization would 
ever have received a rebuke like this on the subject of usury 
from a Jew! 

Modern Judaism seems to be principally represented, as far 
as we have learned, by two parties—the regular orthodox Jews 
who preserve to some extent the traditions and forms of the 
ancient Hebrew worship, though much under the corrupting 
influence of the Talmud and Rabbinical usages—and, in this 
country, by a more recently organized party called “The Re- 
formed School.” There seems to be among the orthodox 
party (and this we conceive to be a hopeful sign) a strong de- 
sire for a more regular and efficient religious life, and a more 
distinct union of organization among themselves, which last 
idea has already been extensively carried out as far as their 
charitable institutions and efforts are concerned, but the 
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attempt at union has heretofore failed through the jealousy of 
ecclesiastical organization, or of a controlling and centralizing 
Church establishment, since the spirit of the Jewish religion- 
ists is decidedly inclined to independence in their congregation- 
al affairs.* Of late there has been considerable activity in the 
Jewish bodies, to secure for themselves religious immunities. 
Under the lead of the “ Board of Delegates of American 
Israelities,” a society for the protection and education of Jews 
everywhere, and one which is in codperation with the “ Uni- 
versal Israelite Alliance ” of Paris, they are contesting the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution of the United States, re 
cognizing Christianity as the religion of the land, and are en- 
deavoring to secure amendments to the Sunday laws of the 
States, where such proviso is not already made, exempting 
from their operation those who keep the seventh day as the 
Sabbath, and conduct their business on the first day “ quietly 
and not to public detriment.” This society is also active in 
the publication of works connected with Hebrew literature 
and religion; and has, we believe, under its fostering care, 
Maimonides College, which was opened in Philadelphia in 
1867, and also the Hebrew free schools in our larger cities. 

The “ Reformed school,” which is one of the latest phases 
of Judaism, is, in fact, a modified form of rationalism, and is 
in strong hostility to the orthodox party. It sets forth a philo- 
sophical system of religion, recognizing indeed the existence, 
unity, and government of God, but having few religious rites, 
and explaining the old forms of Hebrew faith in a rational- 
istic manner. 

The general tone, religious and ethical, of the “ Reformed 
school” party in this country, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter written by Rabbi Wise of Cincin- 
nati, setting forth the principles of the Rabbinical Conference 
held in Philadelphia in 1869 :+ 


“ The principles which the Conference authoritatively declared, were precisely 
the same which for the last twenty years were advanced, expounded, and defend- 
ed by all liberal Israelites in America and Europe. That the Israelite of the 
nineteenth century expects not to return to Palestine, and construct anew govern- 
ment under a Messiah, Prince of the house of David, since the sovereignty of free- 





* Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia. 1869. + Lbid. 
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dom and the supremacy of justice are the realization of the sublime ideals con. 
nected with the Messianic doctrine of the fathers; that the dispersion of Israel 
was not « punishment, divine retribution being threatened only to the third and 
fourth generation, for it was the object of Providence that the children of Israel 
carry the pure word of God to all climes and peoples; that it is not a people 
whose redemption and salvation the Lord has ordained—it is the whole human 
family which is to be saved and united by the instrumentality of God’s chosen 
people; that it is not the resurrection of the human body in which our hopes 
centre—it is the immortality of the soul, and God's grace and justice to His 
image, which is our work and salvation; that, although it is our duty to main 
tain the [febrew language, in which the divine treasures were intrusted to our 
care, nevertheless, many Israelites not being sufficiently conversant with the holy 
tongue, it is necessary that the vernacular be introduced in the synagogues us 
much as possible. 

“ The resolutions were chiefly limited to the laws of marriage and divorce, 
some of which had come in conflict with the modern laws of civilized nations 
These resolutions were based on the principle that it is every Israelite’s religious 
duty to obey the laws of the land; that the synagogue therefore acknowledges. 
no marriage lawful which has not the sanction of the law of the land; that it 
acknowledges the verdict of the public law in case of divorce as final and bind- 
ing, and abolishes the ancient rabbinical form of divorce; that it concedes all 
laws, concerning the deceased brother’s wife and concerning the sons of Aaron, as 
binding no longer. But that in all cases of marriage or divorce, in State or Ter- 
ritory not having reached the height of Biblical morals, the synagogue must ad- 
here to the moral laws of the Bible, and the rabbis, before solemnizing the mar- 
riage of a divorced party, must investigate into the causes on which the divorce 
was granted, and none must solemnize a marriage contrary to the provisions of 
the Bible. Man and woman, according to the spirit of the Scriptures, are perfectly 
equal before God. Therefore, in the covenant of matrimony, husband and wife 
have equal duties, claims, rights, and privileges, which are to be symbolically ex- 
pressed by the exchange of rings, and the proper formula of marriage. Although 
this is in advance of the laws of many countries, nevertheless it is in the spirit of 
the sacred Scriptures, and binding upon all Israelites. 

“In regard to circumcision, it was declared as being an acknowledged law in 
Israel that the offspring of a Jewish mother is by virtue of its birth, one of Israel, 
with or without circumcision. In all these matters the conference only declared 
authoritatively that which was acknowledged by all American Israelites, and 
again has the only merit of giving it authority.” 

Those who hold to this “ Reformed” system, of which our 
author seems fo be an exponent (we now quote his words), de- 
clare, that “the religious idea is capable.of living without its 
material covering; and in regard to the Jewish ceremonial 
laws and statutes, as soon as Reason has decided that the 
time for the observance of them has passed, then the con- 
tinuance ot them is but a violation of those eternal principles 
which constitute pure Judaism.” They assert that “ Sacrifice 
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is dead; that the Jewish nationality as a separate political 
organization is overthrown ; that the belief in the restoration of 
Israel to the land of their fathers, and that the Redeemer will 
come to Zion, is an exploded theory.” But even this body of 
the rationalistic Jews, still retain, in their worship, some of the 
peculiar features of the old Jewish ritual. They observe the 
Holy Seasons, which are the Sabbath, and the Three Festivals, 
Passover, Pentecost, and the Tabernacles; and the ceremonies 
of the Two Great Holy Days, New Year and the Day of 
Atonement. Yet having emancipated themselves from the 
peculiar Jewish idea of exclusive nationality and of the literal 
restoration, they have become American citizens with a home 
feeling, have bought land, and built houses and “ temples,” as 
if for a permanent habitation. They seem, indeed, in some re- 
spects, in their freedom from superstition at least, though they 
are more highly educated, and more sceptical, to resemble the 
section of the Karaite Jews in the East, who reject the glosses 
and puerilities of the Talmud, who are more rational and sim- 
ple in their faith, and who hold to the Old Testament as the only 
infallible law and testimony. Missionaries who labur among 
the Jews in Turkey and Asia, find many who recognize and 
love the high spirituality of the law of Moses, and who would 
gladly accept the fulfilment of it in Christianity, but who are 
staggered at the fact of the Messiah who has come. 

The political condition of the Jews at the present day is 
brighter than in any age since the destruction of their own king- 
dom. Even in Mohammedan Europe and Asia, they are be- 
ginning to be allowed to share in the respect and even authority 
of the government; for in Constantinople and Damascus, Jews 
have been selected as members of the higher councils and tri- 
bunals. In some of the kingdoms of Germany—where, in mark- 
ed contrast to German enlightened sentiments in other re- 
spects, they have been exceptionally ill-used—even there the 
political disabilities and taxations under which they have labor- 
ed have mostly been removed by the new State Constitutions. 
The state of the Israelites in the Danubian principalities is also 
mitigated through the intervention of other European govern- 
ments, although intense bitterness still exists against the Jew in 
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Roumania.* In Servia they have better prospects under the 
new regime of liberty ; and even in Spain the establishment of 
religious liberty has raised the Jew from his abjectness, and we 
hear of efforts making to build a synagogue in Madrid. In 
England the comparatively recent “ Jew-Bill” admits Jews to 
equal political rights and priviliges with Christians ; but in this 
country alone the Jew is not, and never has been, a subject of 
civil persecution. Here “ Israel dwells safely.” And, the world 
over, the intelligent ask themselves—why despise men for their 
belief more than for their features and language? Is not 
Christian revenge, love? Did not Christ pray for his murder- 
ers’ forgiveness? And why, socially or otherwise, oppress a 
people, through whom we, as Christians, possess the word of 
God—* for salvation is of the Jews?” The prejudice of the 
Christian toward the Jew has donemuch to make the Jew hate 
the Christian. There is a peculiar malignancy in religious 
hatred—because it is the sweetest thing turned bitterest, the 
best worst, the divine devilish. When will it be that even 
Christians shall love one another, and those of the same house- 
hold shall strive to discover in what they agree, and not in what 
they differ? Those who differ the least sometimes hate each 
uther the worst. The old strife ot Jew and Christian, of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, is often outdone by the mutual con- 
tempt and jealousy of Christian sects living side by side. 

The spiritual future of the world and of Christianity seems 
tu be in some significant sense linked in with the future spiri- 
tual condition of this heretofore despised race of Israel ; although 
our friends of the “ Reformed School” rationalize away even 
this truth, that is burned into the consciousness of those who 
hold to the inspiration of the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures. Greater developments of Christian truth to the world, 
await in some unknown way, and in connection with other 
future things, the renovation of the ancient people of God ; for 
if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and the dimin- 
ishing of them (through their rejection of Christ), the riches of 
the Gentiles, how much more their fulness (through their free 
acceptance of the full mercies of Christ). “If the casting 





* Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia 1869. 
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away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shal! the 
recovery of them be but life from the dead.” 

While holding to the yet unfolded richness of prophecy in 
regard to the Jews, we confess ourselves to be at one with the 
“ Reformed School,” in regard to the literal restoration. We 
hold to the old theological maxim “ prophetica non argumen- 
tiva ; and we do not believe in drawing positive arguments, 
building up solid theories, upon the vague though inspired 
and true language of prophecy. The prophetic passages of 
the Old Testament, in reference to the restoration of the Jews, 
may have had, we also think, long ago their literal fulfilment ; 
each prophecy may have been fulfilled in the several actual 
restorations of the Jews to their own land, to dwell there for long 
periods in greater peace and glory, after the several captivities 
and dispersions of old time. Nevertheless, although this seems, 
toour own mind, to settle the question, yet we do also look 
forward for something greater to come ; we believe that every 
one of these prophecies contains a spiritual promise not yet 
fulfilled, or fully so. Prophecy comprehends both a literal 
typical fact, and a more hidden and undefined spiritual truth. 
While a literal event was predicted and was, perhaps, fulfilled, 
the language is not exhausted ; but it is the seed of a profound 
truth that shall slowly develop itself with the progress of Chris- 
tianity, and perhaps, not altogether in time, for it belongs not 
so much to time as te eternity. 

The prophecies in regard to the restoration, were they taken 
literally as applying to the future building up of the earthly 
Jerusalem, would be truly a lame conclusion. Insignificant 
would be the fulfillment of the pregnant words of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, if they should end in the exodus of a few millions of 
modern Jews to the land of Palestine, and in their settling 
down there to be farmers, traders and vine-dressers ! 

This literal restoration would likewise involve a rehabilita- 
tion of the Hebrew ceremonial law, a renewal of the weari 
some system of sacrifices and all the forms of the ancient tem- 
ple worship. But this is positively done away in the very 
terms of the new dispensation of Christ, whose God and Father 
is worshiped, not merely at Jerusalem, but everywhere. 

The physical argument even is against this view. When we 
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once saw a Syrian peasant ploughing on Mt. Sion, it certainly 
did not look like the literal rebuilding of the walls of Sion. 
Jerusalem is badly situated for a great modern city. It has no 
water to depend upon but the rain of heaven. The flinty 
mountains that surround it must be leveled to make a free 
communication to it from any quarter. It has a barren, vol- 
canic region immediately about it, the Dead Sea within sight 
of it, and the Arabian desert stretching east and south of it. 
It will never be a large city again, unless God has decreed it, 
and will turn, not figuratively but absolutely, the rocks into 
springs of water and the desert into a garden. But we need 
not be pressed to such conclusions. Doubtless many things 
cluster about this spot. Jerusalem is the center of the earth in 
its high associations, and will always be so. With multitudes 
of other pilgrims from all parts of the world, the writer of this 
walked with bare and bowed head, and emotions not to be de- 
scribed, within its gate. He yields to none in feelings of rever- 
rence toward the soil once trodden by the sacred feet of Jesus. 
Without donbt, great numbers of Jews will return to the Holy 
Land, as great numbers have already done (and a most interest- 
ing class of Jews are some of those now dwelling in Jerusalem, 
for they are the enthusiasts of their faith, who go there to 
to count the stones, to read the law in the shadow of the holy 
mount, to mingle their dust with the holy soil), who will carry 
with them great wealth and the means of restoring the fertility 
of the land, and of rebuilding the old cities; but even accord- 
ing to the prophecy, something greater is to come than was 
ever in the past ; the prophecy looks to a greater consumma- 
tion than any material prosperity, or any moral development 
that has yet taken place, viz: to the restoration of a spiritural 
theocracy, the establishment of a universal kingdom in the hearts 
of men, and in every individual heart that is a subject of it, of 
which the Hebrew theocracy was a type; and here the nation- 
al or the governmental, form which the old Hebrew faith assum- 
ed, becomes again highly significant and pregnant with mean- 
ing. This long-obscured, long-buried seed of the ancient Abra- 
hamic and Hebraic faith in a true kingdom of God, in the 
real reign of God on the earth, will sometime burst forth into 
universal beauty and bloom, and fill the whole world with its 
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heavenly fruitage. Into this universal kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace, of reason, light, and love, of which God him- 
self is the prime head,—in this united brotherhood of man in 
the one great family of God—the seed of Abraham, the true 
“ children of the kingdom,” whether Jew or Gentile, shall be 
gathered. “I will call that which was not my people, my peo- 
ple, and she who was not beloved, beloved.” Gathered in one 
in Christ, they shall “ rejoice together in the heights of Zion ;” 
and we cannot doubt but that the Jew, with his tenacity of 
purpose, industry, genius and skill, and his wonderful devo- 
tion to the religious idea, will have an important part in the 
final upbuilding and beautifying of this new kingdom and city 
of God. At home in all nations and all the world, represent- 
ing a universal principle, he may become the leaven that 
shall quickly leaven the whole. 

We would desire to say to our Jewish brethren, do not yield 
up your birthright in the promises, and hold fast to this grand 
truth which you have taught the nations, of the kingdom of 
God, of the real and universal reign of God on earth. Strive 
to be yourselves the subjects of this kingdom in spirit and in 
truth, for those who would share in this outward and realized 
kingdom of God must be its subjects inwardly and in spirit. 
Be willing to candidly examine the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, and see what there isin them of rich development 
and fulfillment of promises made to the fathers, and of spiritual 
blessings yet in store for the children. Think whether those 
things which you aim after, knowledge, true science, the reign of 
reason and the overthrow of superstition, the triumph of the 
universal principle, and of living for the universal good, the uni- 
ty of humanity in the recognized unity of God, the freeing of the 
race so that it may walk on the high planes of reason, righte- 
ousness and light, have not been attained, or are not being ap- 
proximately attained, far better and snrer, throngh the silent 
agency of true Christianity—the gentle but powerful forces of its 
teaching and spirit—the enthusiam of its huamanity—the large- 
ness of its reason—the energy of its self-sacrificing goodness— 
the divine power of its love—the perfect union of its human 
and divine elenients,—than by any other known system, or by 
any philosophic system yet invented, or to be invented? In rais- 
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ing the one great temple of God, into which you would bring 
the whole human race in unity, freedom, virtue and light, 
refuse not the true * corner-stone.” 

Neander, whose spirit is now with that Lord whom like the 
beloved disciple he so much loved, and to whom he came from 
Philo and Plato as a child runs from its teacher’s to its mother’s 
arms, has set a bright example to his Jewish kinsmen in the 
flesh, the world over, of the glorious purity, humility, elevation 
and new power of the mind into which Christianity in all its full- 
ness and life, has been received in the spirit of a little child. 
We quote his words, which since his death, have acquired new 
force and solemnity, and which, it is to be remembered, are the 
words of a Jew :—* Through strifes and storms, the Holy Spirit 
—the Holy Spirit going out from faith in Christ, who vas 
crucified for the sins of men, who truly rose from the dead 
and ascended to heaven—the Holy Spirit that has proved itself 
the same since the first Christian Pentecost, at all times, among 
all people, learned or unlearned—the Holy Spirit is preparing 
a new creation in the Church of God.” 
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V.—THE RESOURCES OF THE CHURCH AGAINST 
RATION ALISM. 


Tue universal Church is stirred to its depths by the inroads 
of Rationalism. Germany, having recovered in great part her 
clergy from the tone of skeptical criticism, now finds that her 
people have too well learned the lessons of their early apos- 
tacy to be willing to hear a Gospel of myths. France has 
called forth her ablest champions in both Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic literature, to contest the influence of Comte and 
Renan. Italy finds herself liberated from Jesuitism only to 
be overrun with Infidelity. England has contended with 
pamphlets, lectures, reviews, Bishops’ charges and Church 
courts against Rationalism in Church and University. And 
in the United States, the College, the Lyceum, the Pulpit and 
the Press, have been enlisted vigorously upon either side of 
this new controversy of Christianity with Unbelief. One good 
promised by the unaccomplished Ecumenical Council at New 
York was, a survey of the whole field of this discussion through 
the reports of competent observers from every part of Christ- 
endom ; and it is earnestly to be hoped that the facts and in- 
ferences upon the Rationalistic controversy which have been 
gathered with such pains-taking ability, will be given to the 
public without waiting for a meeting of the Alliance in the 
now doubtful and perhaps distant future. 

In advance, however, of these materials for a detailed re- 
view of this controversy, we may glance at the principles in- 
volved in it, and the methods by which it has been conducted, 
with a view to revise the errors of some and tw fortily the faith 
of others. In some quarters the mistake has been made of 
meeting the spirit of Rationalism with a more intensified Ke- 
clesiasticism or a more extreme Ritualism. We do the Pope 
the credit of believing that in so much of the Syllabus, now 
made dogmatic, as had respect to the prevalence of unbelief, 
he devoutly thought that the evils of skepticism grow out of 
liberty of conscience, and must be checked by a revival of ec- 
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clesiastical authority and discipline. Many an earnest Angli- 
can has the same conviction, while differing as to the seat of 
ecclesiastical control ; and so sincere and intelligent a pastor as 
Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York, though he openly avows his 
distaste for “extremes in ritualism,” and refuses “ to be identi- 
fied with anything inconsistent with the system of the Bible 
as his Church has received it,” nevertheless regards the exer- 
cise of private judgment in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
as the source alike of sectarianism and of skepticism, and 
would remedy these evils by a trae Church authority.* 

Others again have sought to oppose Rationalism by the 
moral force of Christian union in testimony and in action. 
The Evangelical Alliance and the Pan-Anglican Council, are 
examples of this; and no doubt the tendency toward Pan- 
Presbyterianism has been greatly stimulated by the desire to 
unite the Church against her foes. But a union within the 
pale of Ecclesiasticism and upon an ecclesiastical basis, tends 
to intensify the spirit of sectarian aggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of moral union and co-operation with the whole body of 
Christ. This is already foreshadowed in the action of the 
Presbyterian Church withdrawing its support from the Ameri- 
ean Board, and for no fault or change in the Board iself, ter- 
minating the codperation of more than fifty years. Neither 
Pan-Anglicanism, nor Pan-Presbyterianism, nor Pan-Evan- 
gelicism can bring out tully and fairly the resources of the 
Church against the unbelief of the times. Those resources 
lie in other directions, and call for recognition and use, 
rather than for development through organization. A study 
of the facts in the case in the light of Biblical principles and 
precedents, will show that however new phases of unbelief 
may awaken the sense of danger, they should excite no dis 
trust of the strength of the Faith or of its final victory. 

The present are simply new phases of the spirit of unbelief, 
so often vanquished under other forms. When Paul began to 
preach Christ he encountered this same spirit in the Ritualism 
of the Pharisees and the Rationalism of the Sadducees ; and 





* See Dr. Dix’s letter of Set. 2, 1870, on the St. Sacrament Mission, and his 
Sermon on Christian Union preached in the Broadway Tabernacle Church, March 
13th, 1864. 
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standing thus between Ecclesiastical Authority and Tradition 
on the one hand, and a Rationalizing Skepticism on the other, 
he took his position in the right use of Reason and the just 
authority of the Scriptures; and when prejudice and unbelief 
barred the synagogues against him, he obtained the use of the 
school of a Pagan philosopher, and taking his followers with 
him—openly separating from the Jewish communion—he there 
disputed daily with whoever came to inquire or discuss, wheth- 
er Greek or Jew. Here is a very plain case of Apostolic pro- 
cedure in dealing with unbelief, under the forms of an intel- 
lectual or a prejudiced opposition te the gospel. Not assertion 
but argument, not dogmatism but reasoning from the Scrip- 
tures, was the weapon that Paul used against the religious per 
versity and skepticism of his age. 

In dealing with the skepticism of the present age, the Church 
of Christ should adhere closely to this Apostolic precedent; 
and when from this point of view we shail have estimated 
what Resources are at our command, and what Power is lodged 
with the body of Christ, for the conflict with modern Rational- 
ism, it will appear that so far from being appalled at the al- 
ledged advance of infidelity, or disheartened by any seeming 
advantages of its later positions, we have grounds for the 
highest confidence in the actual resources of Christianity, and 
in the general unity and power of the Church of Christ, in 
wielding those resources. 

We are far from conceding that the present age may be fitly 
characterized as the age of Infidelity. As compared with the 
corresponding period of the 18th century, the era of Frederic 
the Great and of the French Revolution, of Roussean and 
Voltaire in France, of Lessing and Kant in Germany, of Gib- 
son and Hume in Britain, of Priestley and Paine in America, 
an era in which skepticism ruled in literature, in philosophy 
and in politics, and over-ran the civilized world like an epi- 
demic—an age in which power, genius, and fashion were openly 
arrayed against Christianity, when college students adopted 
the names of leading French infidels,* and the lips of the masses 





* Most of the class before me in Yale College were infidels, and called each 
other Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alembert, &c.—Dr. Lyman Beecher; Autobiogra- 
phy, vol, 1, p, 43. 
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derided the name of Jesus in ribaldry and song,—as compared 
with a period now marked as “the skeptical era of modern 
history,” this 19th century is not infidel but Christian. For 
what is a Strauss, a Colenso, a Renan, to a system that has 
outlived and outgrown the hostilities of the eighteenth cen- 
tary ¢ 

So far gone was Germany toward Atheism, that when the 
devout and eloquent Schleiermacher preached his moderate 
evangelicism, it was wittily said that he had once more intro- 
duced the Almighty into good society in Berlin. 

Granting all that can be fairly claimed for the influence of 
Rationalism upon our literature, our theology, and the tone of 
our society, yet the moral characteristics of our age are not in- 
fidel, but Christian ;—Christian philanthropy and reform; 
Christian revivals and Christian missions ; the growth of Christ- 
ian sentiment in jarisprudence, in politics and in international 
law. Beyond almost any previous age is this marked by the 
predominance of a practical Christianity, and by the res- 
pectful consideration shown to Christianity both in the 
public and in the private walks of life. It were unjust to his- 
tory, it were unfair to truth, it were ungrateful to God, should 
Christians assume a despairing tone, as if infidelity were in 
possession of the field of thought, and they had nothing to op- 
pose to it but a few scattered and enfeebled divisions, that sus- 
pect one another’s loyalty, and acknowledge no common head. 
Freethinking and Infidelity have ceased to be a terror to men 
who comprehend the Gospel and their age. If Infidelity still 
lives, Christianity is yet more alive ; and at no period since the 
second century has tlhe Church of Christ had a greater strength 
and union of resources ugaiust the common foe. The more we 
are made conscious of this, the more shall we realize the priv- 
ilege and the power committed to the church of the living 
God. 

The very activity of skepticism under its new phase, is a 
concession to the vital power of Christianity. The old sneer- 
ing, scoffing Infidelity, that spit upon the Bible, that threw it 
into the fire, or used its leaves for lighting pipes, that made 
the name of Jesus and the virgin Mary the theme of ribald 
jests, has disappeared from civilized society. The decent garb 
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and studied speech of modern Rationalism, its garb of science, 
of criticism, of morality, are an admission that Christianity 
rust be assailed with other weapons than those it has already 
vanquished, 

Rationalism, instead of denouncing Christianity as an im- 
posture, would rather extol it as a development of the religious 
genius of mankind,—disfigured it may be by legends of the 
supernatural, and now antiquated by science, yet venerable as 
both a reforming and a conservative power in history, and 
still to be admired for its morality.* For the essence of Ration- 
alism does not lie in denying altogether the genuineness of the 
Bible, nor in repudiating its moral teachings, but in discarding 
the supernatural, whether in miracles or inspiration, and in 
making human Reason the ultimate test, the absolute cri- 
terion of truth. It would wrest from the Bible the excellences 
which are the admitted source of its power, and appropriate 
these to another authorship; it would steal from Heaven the 
stereotype plates of the book of Truth, and retaining their 
general form, bring out a revised edition, with the name of 
Reason on the title page for the name of God. 

Now the form of this new skepticism, and its activity, in- 
stead of marking the progress of Infidelity, are a concession 
to the power of Christianity. A theory in physical science 
once exploded by evidence, dies, and cannot be resuscitated. 
But after all the assaults of Infidelity and its boasted conquests, 
the Bible still lives and must still be met, for it is still a power, 
and so great a power that it must be respected even in the act 
of assailing it. 

In enumerating the resources of the Church for this conflict, 
we place first the power she has through the recovery for mod- 
ern times, of the Apostolic principle, that right Reason and 
Revelation are in accord one with another. By this principle 
we meet the Rationalist upon his own ground. We do not 
put down his reasonings by dogmatism, nor insist that he shall 
submit his convictions of truth to be revised by the judgment 
of other men, or by any human authority, ancient or modern, 
ecclesiastical or secular. So far from denying the competence 





* We speak here of the general tone of skeptical criticism, making no account ¢ 
diversities of schools. 
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of reason to examine the evidences of the Christian religion, 
and to ascertain the meaning of the Scriptures, we submit 
those evidences to the test of argument, we interpret the Bible 
by the laws of language—insisting only that men shall reason 
fairly and interpret honestly, as becomes the gravity of the 
subject. The Infidelity of the eighteenth century was mainly 
the reaction of the human mind against that spiritual Despo- 
tism which survived the Reformation only to be made more 
odious and intolerable in its light. The assertion of ecclesias- 
tical authority could not repress this revolt of Reason, nor 
could a blind faith in the past hinder the spirit of investiga- 
tion, which the revival of learning had awakened and which 
the art of priuting so greatly favored. Miracles, prophecy, 
the historical facts, the moral truths of the Bible, whatever 
pertained to the authenticity and the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures, must needs be submitted to the criterion of evidence 
whereof the human mind can judge, since in the nature of the 
case the things coutained in the Bible could not be received 
without evidence, and the mind must judge upun the nature 
and the degree of evidence reyuisite to its own belief. Here 
suppression awakens suspicion, authority is the parent of unbe- 
lief, dogmatism of distrust. 

Now the Reformation, partial and imperfect as it was, had 
succeeded in recovering the principle of harmony between 
Reason and Revelation, which had been lost through the usur- 
pation of ecclesiastical authority over the Scriptures them- 
selves. The “ Right of Private Judgment,” so-called—which 
means nothing more or less than the honest, modest, prayerful 
use of our own understanding in ascertaining what God re- 
quires of us in his word—was not an invention of modern 
Protestantism. It was the restoration of the principles and 
practice of the Apostles, and of that eldest Church which ex- 
isted before either of the great sects dividing the East and the 
West, and which has no lineal successor in the Greek, the 
Latin, the Armenian, the Coptic or the Abyssinian. 

It was the Apostolic way of propagating Christianity, to 
commend its truths to the understandings aud the consciences 
of men. Among Jews, they used the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures as the basis of argument. Paul’s manner was, to go into 
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the synagogue, and whenever he had opportunity to reason out 
of the Scriptures, “ disputing ” or discussing, and “ persuading 
the things concerning the kingdom of God.” Apollos “ might- 
ily convinced the Jews, shewing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was Christ.” When among Pagans, as at Lystra and at Ath- 
ens, Paul reasoned with them from the light of nature, ap- 
pealing to common sense, and using against their idolatries the 
concessions of their own philosophers and poets. Peter ex- 
horts Christians io be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh a reason of the faith that is in them—to be 
able to justify their faith to the intelligent conviction of other 
men. Hence we deny to the Rationalist any special preroga- 
tive in the use of Reason upon matters of Religion: that he 
has either refined upon Christianity or risen above it, by intel- 
lectual processes resulting in truth more spiritual and absoluie ; 
for the Religion of the Bible addresses itself to man as a rea- 
sonable soul; to the human mind in each and every faculty ; 
to reason, to judgment, to conscience, with a view to bring the 
individual will into accord with the will of God. The founder 
of Christianity himself submitted, and still submits, the proofs 
of his divinity to the judgment of men. “If I do not the 
works of my Father believe me not. But if I do, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works ;” sift the credentials of my 
divine commission. And again He says, “If I say the truth, 
why do ye not believe me? Which of yon convinceth me ot 
sin?” His sinless character, the perfect accordance of his- 
teachings with divine and eternal truth, and his works of di- 
vine power and love, are the evidences that Christ submits to 
our judgment, while he demands our faith. 

The primitive Church, the church of the first three centu- 
ries, the church nearest to the Apostles, adhered closely to this 
principle. The writings of the champions of the Gospel which 
have come down to us from that period, show that they regarded 
Christianity as a rational system of faith, to be judged by its 
evidences and its fruits. Justin Martyr did not lay aside even 
the garb of a philosopher in becoming a Christian. His great 
defense of Christianity, written about A. D. 150, is an argu- 
ment to prove the harmony of the Christian Faith with Rea. 
son; an argument which he enforces thus ; “if in some things 
VOL, XXIX. 43 
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we hold the same opinions with the poets and philosophers, 
whom ye honor, and in others entertain views more sublime 
and more worthy of the divine nature, and if we alone are 
able to prove what we say, why are we unjustly hated above 
all men?* If what we have advanced appears to be reasona- 
ble and true, houor it accordingly ; and if it appears folly, des- 
pise it as fvolish.”+ 

Athenagoras of Alexandria, wrote in the year A. D. 180 an 
argument for Christianity, based upon its moral purity and the 
sublimity of its doctrines, as compared with the teachings and 
practices of Paganism. In the course of this, he denounces 
the advocates of idolatry as “ without learning, or knowledge 
of natural philosophy, or of theology.”t A little later, Her- 
mias published a satire upon the pagan philosophers, not for 
resting in reason, vut because they accepted doctrines which 
were confirmed “neither by one manifest fact, nor by one 
sound argumunt.”§ The fact and the argument were upon 
the side of Christianity. 

Tertullian of Carthage (about A. D. 200) defends Christ. 
ianity in an able and earnest argument for the truth and an- 
tiquity of the Scriptures, shows that by the light of reason, 
the soul itself is * naturally impressed with the truths of Christ- 
ianity ;” but “in order that we might approach to a more full 
and clear knowledge, both of himself and of his disposition 
and will towards man, God hath farther given us his written 
word, that all, who desire, may inquire respecting God; and 
gradually proceed from inquiry to knowledge, and from knowl- 
edge to belief, and from belief to obedience.”| Coming down 
later, we find the same tone in Origen and in Angustine. “ We 
ought,” says Origin, “for the evidence of the words we pro- 
duce in doctrine, to produce the sense of the Scripture, as it 
were confirming the sense that we expound.” And again; 
“ But afterwards, as is his custom, the Apostle confirms his 
teaching from the holy Scriptures, thus setting before the doc. 
tors of the church an example, that in those things which they 
speak to the people, they do not utter what is presumed upon 
in their own opinions, but what is strengthened by divine tes- 





*o, 28, te. 90. 
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timony ; for if he, such and so great an Apostle, did not be- 
lieve that the authority of his words could be sufficient, unless 
he shows that what he saith is written in the Law and the 
Prophets, how much more we, the weakest of creatures, ought 
to observe this, that when we teach, we should not produce 
our own, but the doctrines of the Holy Spirit.”* 

With the same manly regard for evidence, did that great 
father in theology, Augustine, yield his mind to the evidence 
of the earth’s rotundity, though many of his own and of the 
preceding age had denounced this new doctrine of geometry as 
a heresy. 

If then, distrustful of our own wisdom, we would know what 
was the most ancient and the Apostolic method of maintain- 
ing the Christian faith, we find that in the Apostolic age and 
for centuries after, this was by the careful and diligent use of 
reason in defending and expounding the Scriptures. Nor can 
it ever be otherwise, since in the most essential point of divine 
authority, Reason must judge where to seek and how to ascer- 
tain the true Faith. If one may not trust his judgment in 
reading the Scriptures for himself, he yet must trust it in choo- 
sing who shal] read them for him; he must judge the historical 
and other marks of rival claimants; he must at least choose 
the master to whom to submit his will, and choosing his mas- 
ter, can have nothing to confide in but his private judgment ; 
and if one must be able to trace his ecclesiastical pedigree 
back to the beginning without one flaw, he may have a harder 
task for reason than would be that of reading the Bible for 
himself, with no master but Christ, and no interpreter but the 
Spirit, enlightening his plain, honest, teachable common senve. 

Some would send to a Church to ascertain the trne meaning 
of Seripture. But Chrysostom sends all to the Scriptures to 
find the true Christ.. ‘‘ For,” says he, “ there can be no trial 
of true Christianity ; and Christians which desire to know the 
truth, whereupon they may build their faith, have no other 
refuge, but to try and learn this by the Scriptures. For here- 
tics have the counterfeit and likeness of those things which are 
proper to Christ. They have churches, they have the Scrip- 
tures of God, they have baptism, they have :he Lord’s supper, 





* In Matthew 25, aud in Rom. iii. 
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and all other things like the true church; yea, they have Christ 
himself. He therefore that will know which is the true church 
of Christ, how may he know it but by the Scriptures? There- 
fore our Lord, knowing that there should be such confusion of 
things in the latter days, commanded that Christians which 
live in the profession of Christian faith, and are desirous to 
settle themselves upon a sure ground of faith, should go to no 
other thing but to the Scriptures. Otherwise, if they had re- 
gard to other things, they should be offended and perish, and 
not understand which is the true church.”* 

Bishop Beveridge has well shown the absurdity of deferring 
our own judgment upon the Scriptures to the anthority of oth- 
ers, however venerabie, high, or learned. ‘“ What I see writ- 
ten, I am certain of, because I see it written; but how can I 
be certain of any thing which is not written. Must I there- 
fore believe it because others do? Or can I therefore be cer- 
tain of it because others are? Then I must believe and be cer- 
tain of whatsoever others believe or are certain of, and so that 
must be a necessary article of my faith, which is an article of 
any man’s faith, and so unless I believe what every one be- 
lieves, I can never be saved. But what reason have I to be- 
lieve one man more than another. Are they not all men ?”+ 
And, as Augustine has said, “the judges or doctors of the 
church, as men, are often deceived.t 

We cannot throw away that tried weapon with which the 
Apostles and fathers contended against the unbelief of their 
times. Reason fairly exercised in and upon the Scriptures is 
our first protection against Rationalism. The God who gave 
the Bible made the human mind, and all his works exhibit 
the harmony of truth; as the light to the eye, so is the Bible 
to the Reason of man; and Jehovah, speaking by his inspired 
prophet to the most perverse and wilful of sinners says, “ Come 
now let us reason together.” 

A second resource for the conflict with Rationalism is fur- 
nished in the revival of the primitive and Apostolic doctrine, 
that the Scriptures are the ultimate authority in matters of re- 





*Chrysost. in Matt. Hom xlix. 
+ Beveridge on the 39 Articles, Art. vi. p. 195, Oxford. 
t Lib. IL., cap. ii. 
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ligious faith. Our modern Christianity agrees with the most 
ancient Christianity, in asserting the office of Reason in inves- 
tigating and ascertaining truth. But to create itself the ulti- 
mate source and authority of truth does not lie within the 
province of Reason. Here is the false and dangerous assump- 
tion of the Rationalist; that Reason, which must needs judge 
of the evidences of truth, is also the sole and final arbiter of 
truth. This it true as between man and man, where both par- 
ties have before them the same means of judgment. Hence 
no interpretation of Scripture by Synod or Council, can have 
binding authority upon other minds; since this were to set up 
the judgment of one fallible man or company of men against 
the judgment of another; or to make the Reason of one age, 
as fallible, submit itself to the reason of another age as infalli- 
ble. But when Reason finds evidence that God has spoken in 
the Bible, then ought it to submit to His teaching and author- 
ity. Faith is as truly a quality of the soul as is Reason, and in 
God’s word we have a just and competent authority. 

The Apostles reasoned out of the Scriptures, as their an- 
thority. The early fathers in discussions with Jews, or among 
themselves, always appealed to the Scriptures as final, and 
sought to magnify the Bible in the view of Pagans. This prin- 
ciple of the sole supremacy of the Bible in the sphere of reli- 
gion, was recovered, not invented at the Reformation. The 
21st Art. of the Church of England says, concerning general 
Councils, “ When they be gathered together (forasmuch as they 
be an assembly of men whereof all be not governed with the 
Spirit and Word of God) they may err, and sometimes have 
erred even in things pertaining unto God. Wherefore things 
ordained by them as necessary to salvation, have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be declared [made plain] 
that they are taker. out of Holy Scriptures.” Bishop Burnet, 
whose expositica of the 39 Articles is a standard work in the 
Ohurch of England, thus comments upon this Article. ‘“ The 
inference is justly made that whatever authority they [Conn- 
cils] may have in the rule and government of the church, their 
decisions in matters necessary to salvation ought to be exam- 
ined by the Word of God, and are not to be submitted to, un- 
less it appears that they are conformable to the Scripture.” 
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Bishop Burnet continues: “For the four general councils, 
which this church declares she receives, they are received only 
because we are persuaded from the Scriptures that their decisions 
were made according to them ; that the Son is truly God, of the 
same substance with the Father; that the Holy Ghost is also 
truly God; that the divine nature was truly united to the 
human in Christ; and that in one person; that both natures 
remained distinct; and that the human nature was not swal- 
lowed up of the divine. These truths we find in the Scrip- 
tures, and therefore we believe them. We reverence those 
Councils for the sake of their doctrine; but do not believe the 
doctrine for the authority of the Councils. There appeared 
too much of haman frailty in some of their other proceedings, 
to give us such an implicit submission to them, as to believe 
things simply because they so decided them.”* Such is the 
voice of the Church of England, as declared in her 21st Art., 
adopted by the Convention of 1562, and as expounded a cen- 
tury later by one of her ablest Bishops, with the approval of 
Archbishop Tillotson, and many of the most eminent of her 
clergy. 

The study of Church history can hardly produce veneration 
for the Councils of the Church as representative expounders 
of the faith, The most violent scenes in the American Con- 
gress in the days of southern domination, could not surpass 
the tumult of the great imperial Council of Chalcedon, in 451, 
when the officers of the crown had to silence the savage threats 
and outcries of the contending Bishops.t At the 2d Council 
of Ephesus, says Milman, “ questions were carried by factious 
acclamations within, and the Council was overawed by riotous 
mobs without.”t{ Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
President of the Council, struck Harianus, bishop of Constan- 
tinople with such violence that he died of his wounds. The 
learned and orthodox Bishop Gregory, of Nazianzen, in the 4th 
century, says: “I never yet saw a Council ot Bishops come to 
a good end. I salute them afar off, since I know how troub- 





* Exposition, pp. 272 282, Appleton’s edition. 

+ Read thie scene as pictured from the record by Stanley, History of the East. 
ern Chureh, p. 165. 

¢ Hist. of Latin Christianity, I. p. 204. 
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lesome they are. I never more will sit in those assemblies of 
cranes and geese ;”* a representation from an eye-witness, not 
adapted to inspire reverence for a general Council as an au- 
thority over vur private reading of the word of God. 

The learned Dean of Westminster, commenting upon the 
21st Art. of his Church, says: “It is absolutely necessary to 
claim the freedom of criticism on which these words insist. 
With every disposition to honor these assemblies,—with every 
desire to make allowance for their weaknesses and to esteem 
the results of their labors,—it is impossible to understand them 
rightly, or even to do justice to their merits, without remem- 
bering that they were assemblies of fallible men, swayed by 
the good and evil influences to which all assemblies are ex- 
posed.”+ The Council of Nicaea was not an exception ; and its 
creed, which was meant to be a finality, was determined by 
the influence of the emperor Constantine. That Creed is so 
much modified in coumon use, that Dean Stanley has said of 
it: “Every time that the Creed is recited, with its additions 
and omissions, it conveys to us the wholesome warning, that 
our faith is not of necessity bound up with the literal text of 
Creeds, or with the formal decrees of Councils. It existed be- 
fore the Creed was drawn up; it is larger than the letter of 
any Creed could circumscribe. The fact that the whole 
Christian world has altered the Creed of Nicaea, and broken 
the decree of Ephesus, without ceasing to be Catholic or 
Christian, is a decisive proof that common sense, after all, is 
the supreme arbiter and corrective even of @icumenical Coun- 
cils.”t 

* Quoted by Stanley, p. 164. 

+ Hist. of the Eastern Church, p. 163. 

t Hist. of the Eastern Church, p. 246. The second creed in the Episcopal 
Prayer Book, is the Nicene, as revised and enlarged by the Council of Constanti - 
nople, A. D. 381. ‘The original Nicene creed is as follows: “We believe in One 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things, visible and invisible. And in One 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God begotten of the Father; only-begotten, that 
is of the substance of the Father; God of God, Light o Light, being God of 
very God, begotten, not made; being of one substance with the Father; by 
whom all things were made, the things in heaven and things in earth. Who 
for us men and for our salvation came down and was incarnate and made man, 


and suffered and rose again on the third day. Who ascended into heaven, and 
cometh again to judge the quick and dead. And in the Holy Ghost.” 
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It is this return to common sense, exalting the Bible, in its 
inapproachable majesty and sovereignty above all human sym- 
bols and authorities, that enables us to enter the lists with Ra- 
tionalism, wielding the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God, How weak is church authority for such a conflict is 
evident in that the Church of England, with her Jowetts, her 
Essays and Reviews, her Colensos, is the very nest of Ration- 
alism, whose offspring are shielded by the highest Court of 
the Church, while Dr. Pusey publicly laments, that her Creeds 
and her Prayers will no longer express a common faith, but the 
Church will be “a mere tower of Babel, having nothing in 
common but words.” Yet the recent outbreak of Rationalism 
in that Church is only a reaction against Pusey’s own doctrine 
of sacramental and patristic authority. 

But we are not so weak and crippled for the conflict with 
Rationalism as these lamentations would imply. On the con- 
trary we are the stronger, by so much the more that we real- 
ize how powerless are human forms to guard the truth, how 
weak is human authority to enforce it, and so are thrown back 
upon the primitive and Apostolic Canon, that the Scriptures 
alone are given by inspiration of God, and that only they can 
have authority in faith. 

It is altogether a misapprehension of the doctrine of Pri- 
vate Judgment, that it leaves every one free to believe as he 
likes in relizion. On the contrary, it holds every one io a 
strict personal accountability for his faith, and demands that 
he shall come to the Word of God with an honest purpose tu 
receive its teachings and to obey its authority. And surely we 
should dishonor the Bible and God’s own supremacy over con- 
science, did we suppose that these require to be supplemented 
by the formal judgment and authority of men. 

“ But what shall we then say of the fathers, Augustine, Am- 
brose, Jerome, Cyprian, &c.? What shall we think of them, 
or what account may we make of them? They be interpre- 
ters of the word of God. They were learned men and learned 
fathers ; the instruments of the mercy of God, and vessels full 
of grace. We despise them not, we read them, we reverence 
them, and give thanks to God forthem. They were witnesses 
unto the truth, they were worthy pillars and ornaments in the 
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church of God. Yet they may not be compared with the word 
of God. We may not build upon them; we may not make 
them the foundation and warrant of our conscience. We may 
not put our trust in them,.”* 

“They are learned; they have pre-eminence in the church ; 
they are judges, they have the gifts of wisdom and understand- 
ing, yet they are often deceived. They are our fathers, out 
not fathers unto God; they are stars, fair and beautiful and 
bright; yet they are not the sun; they bear witness of the 
light, yet they are not the light. Christ is the sun of right- 
eousness, ; Christ is the light which lighteneth every man that 
eumeth into the world. His word is the word of truth. He 
is the day-spring which hath visited us from on high—he came 
down from the bosom of his father, he shall guide our feet into 
the way of peace.+” 

Having thus recovered the primitive and Apostolic princi- 
ples of the harmony of Reason with Revelation, and the ulti- 
mate and absolute authority of the Scriptures, we find another 
source of strength in the Unanimity of the Church of God in 
its fundamental faith. That general consent of believers in 
Christian doctrine, which is of no power as an authority, has 
much weight as a testimony. Like the general agreement of 
men of science touching a fact of nature or a discovery in the 
arts, this declarative testimony of those who have made proof 
of the matter, is entitled to great respect as an evidence for 
the truths of Christianity. Here comes in the true unity of 
Church—a unity as the Head of the Church contemplated and 
described it, a unity in which his prayer consecrating the fel- 
lowship of believers is answered, seeing that they all are one, 
openly, declaratively one in Him and in his Father. 

That is a grave misconception of the prayer of Our Lord for 
the unity of His disciples, which would make this consist in 
ecclesiastical uniformity. There may be large diversity in the 
ecclesiastical form, while yet there is a visible unity in the re- 
ligious spirit and in Christian doctrine. The spirit of loyalty 
is not dependent upon membership in a “loyal league,” and 
the spirit of Christ is not confined to forms of church organi- 


* Bishop Jewell,—Treatise of the Holy Scriptures. Works, p. 1178. 
$ do. p. 1174. 
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zation. Our Lord himself contemplated the spiritual oneness 
of his disciples in Himself as made visible through manifold 
forms. His beautiful conception of this unity is strangely 
marred by mistaking a fold for the flock. How long did the 
first disciples cling to their narrow Jewish prejudices; how 
prone were they to insist upon conformity to their ways as a 
condition of fellowship, if not of salvation. But see how our 
Lord rebukes this spirit, and with what breadth of love he de- 
fines his Church. 

“IT am the good shepherd, and know my sheep and am 
known of mine.” There is the bond of unity,—the mutual 
recognition between the renewed soul and its Redeemer. ‘ As 
the Father knoweth me even so know I the Father ‘’—and— 
to the intent that I may bring wandering men to know the 
Father through me—* I lay down my life for the sheep.” And 
other sheep I have which are vot of this fold; the seed of 
Abraham, the rite of circumcision, the ritual of the Jewish 
church, do not circumscribe and never will contain the whole 
flock of God. “Other sheep I have; them also I must bring,” 
seeking them by my word and by my spirit; bringing them, 
not to this fold, but to Myself; “and they shall hear my 
voice ”—they shall be known as my sheep in that they hear 
and follow me—* And there shall be one fold ” says our trans- 
lation, missing the point and beauty of the whole figure ; 
whereas our Lord changes the word of purpose, saying, 
“there shall be one flock and one shepherd.” No fold is co- 
extensive with tne flock. Rightly does one of the foremost 
scholars of the English Church interpret it—there is “‘ not one 
fold, but one flock ; no one exclusive inclosure of an outward 
church—but one flock, all knowing the one Shepherd and 
known of Him.”* The Gentiles came not to the Jewish fold ; 
but Greek and Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, be- 
came one in each other by being one in Christ. To find this 
one flock of God we need not traverse the melancholy waste 
of centuries, nor search the folds where thieves and hirelings 
have entered to stea] and to destroy ; we need not go anxiously 
from fold to fold in quest of some divine mark upon the door; 
the mark is not upon the fold but upon the sheep. Each Sab- 
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bath day the chiming bells summon the flock together upon a 
thousand hills, and by the side of still waters. Many of Christ’s 
sheep find shelter and refreshment in the aisles of grand old 
cathedrals, hoary with the piety of ages; others under the 
lea of walls built by the State; many yather in rade cabins 
upon the western prairie; some in the tent upon the blood- 
sodden field ;—one Fook, they follow the vuice of the shep- 
herd, and He is the leader of them all, and he knows them all. 

The Jew, speaking Spanish, Italian, German, Polish, Arabic, 
English, and varying in complexion from the lighter hues of 
northern Europe, through the deep olive of the south, to the 
black of Hindostan, is yet one race, marked by salient features, 
and by community of faith. And so in whatever tongue the 
believer cries Abba, Father, iis faith and love witness his one- 
ness with the whole church of God. And how grand the tes- 
timony of this one church of believing souls to the same fun- 
damental and imperishable truths;—that there is one living, 
Almighty, holy God; that the Bible is his word revealed to 
man; that Jesus Christ his Son suffered on the cross for our 
redemption, and rose from the dead for our salvation. The 
self-same truths that Paul reasoned out of the Scriptures—that 
Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again from the 
dead, and that Jesus is the Christ, have been maintained from 
the Scriptures through all ages; and the church of God stands 
to-day before the world, with a unanimity of doctrine unknown 
in schools of science and philosophy, giving the whole weight 
of this concurrent testimony to prove the reality and the pow- 
er of the Gospel. Oh holy Catholic Church !—One and Uni- 
versal Church ; tlie Church of apostles and martyrs, of fathers 
and confessors; in catacombs and in prisons, in deserts and 
eaves of the earth, in palaces and cathedrals; in exile and in 
missions, iu all ages the one flock of God, the Church of the 
Past, the Church of the Present, the Church of the Future, 
chanting ever the same faith, holding ever the same Christ, as 
it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world with- 
out end! 

To right Reason, just Authority, and actual Unity, we may 
add an almost unlimited power in Christian Love ;—the unity 
of Faith confirmed by unity of Charity. Christian fellowship 
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is a reality in every heart that loves the Saviour, thongh hin- 
dered much in outward manifestation, and often hindered by 
the very contrivances for giving it expression. It is more a 
matter of personal culture than of formal arrangement, of the 
inward spirit than of outward accommodations, and therefore 


is capable of being increased by whatever degree we grow into 
union with our Head and drink of the fulness of his love. 
There is no way of promoting Christian union so sure, so satis- 
factory, so scriptural, as simply to realize its existence as the 
complement of personal union with Christ, and to cultivate the 
faculty of discerning the spirit of Christ, under whatever form, 
and even through the intricacies of perverse logic and bad 
theology. Said a venerable father of another Church, “ Come 
and keep with me the holy days of my Church, to show the 
world that we are one.” “ Nay, father, I like not holy days, 
but love all holy men; love you, for your life and works. We 
already show that we are one in faith by observing the Lord’s 
Supper, that commemorates his death, and the Lord’s day, that 
commemorates his resurrection; let us show that we are one 
in spirit by speaking kindly one of another and helping one 
another, whether we pray freely or by book, and preach in Eng- 
lish, German, or Choctaw.” Union comes not through uni- 
formity. ‘“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty :” 
but let brotherly love continue, till the world shall say, ‘ Be- 
hold, how these Christians love one another.” 

The grand resource of the Church against Rationalism lies 
in the Power of a Holy Life consecrated to the good of man 
in the love of God. The practical fruits of Christianity in the 
character of its professors and in society at large, are a perma- 
nent and an ever accumulating evidence of its divine origin 
and spirit. Men believe that which they see; and the test 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is applicable to systeins 
of faith as well as to personal professions of piety. Here 
Christianity ought to challenge comparison with any and all 
other systems; yea, it should rise above comparison, in the 
resplendence of holiness in its professors. This the Master 
himself enjoined. “Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.” This too was the apostolic injaction. “ Dearly 
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beloved, I beseech you, as straugers and pilgrims, abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the soul; having your conver- 
sation honest among the Gentiles; that whereas they speak 
against you as evil doers, they may by your good works, which 
they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation ; for so 
is the will of God, that with well-doing ye may ‘put to silence 


the ignorance of foolish men.” This was a great argument 


with the primitive advocates of Christianity. Because Christ- 
ians refused to worship the gods of the pagans, they were ac- 
cused of impiety. ‘They answered by an appeal to their lives. 
Says Athenagoras, * among us you may find unlettered men, 
craftsmen, and old women, though they cannot by words bring 
defence to our religion, yet adorn it by their moral principles, 
for they study not fineness of words, but practice the solidity 
of virtue; when struck, they strike not again; they persecute 
not those who rob them; they are charitable to such as ask of 
them ; and love their neighbors as themselves. 

“Could we then exercise such purity of life, if we did not 
believe there was a God who presides over mankind? No, cer- 
tainly; but being thoroughly convinced that we shall one day 
give an account of our lives and actions to the great Creator 
of us and of all the world, we chovse such a gentle, meek, and 
generally despised method of life. Shall they who say of this 
lite, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ shall they 
be thought religious, and to have any regard for God? But 
we who despise this present life as of little and short value, 
and are led by this only, to know God and his Word, what the 
unity of the Son with the Father, and what the communion of 
the Father with the Son; what the Holy Ghost; what is the 
unity of these three; what the distinction of them who are 
one, the Spirit, the Son, and the Father; we who maintain 
that the life which succeeds this is greater than can be express- 
ed in words, which is prepared for those who keep themselves 
unpolluted from all wickedness ; we who have such a benevo- 
lence for all mankind as not only to love our friends but our 
enemies—shall we who are such, and lead such a life that we 
may escape a condemnation to come, be thought to live wick- 
edly ?” 
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In an age when sensuality was wrought into all forms of lit- 
erature and art, was blazoned shamelessly in the decorations of 
private houses and enshrined in the temples of the gods, the 
contrast of a chaste and godly conversation in the Christian 
community witnessed for the redemptive and renovating power 
of the gospel. The exhortations of Apostles at once testify of 
this contrast, and urge that it be made emphatic. “ Foras- 
much as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves 
likewise with the same mind, for he that hath suffered in the 
flesh hath ceased from sin—that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of.men, but to the will 
of God ;”—this is the principle of Unity with Christ, unity in 
self-renunciation, in hatred of sin, in dying to the world, in 
living unto God, “ For the time past of our life may suffice 
us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, banquetings, 
aud abominable idolatries ; wherein they think it strange that 
ye run not with them to the same excess, if not speaking evil 
of you;” the life of the Christian is in such contrast with his 
former self, such contrast with a worldly, sensual, self-seeking 
manner of life, that he would feel it as a rebuke; they may 
carp at it, but they must admit its power ;—and when it is fur- 
ther seen that this spirit of self-renunciation is not asceticism, 
that it has no tinge uf gloom or bitterness, and no conceit of 
self-righteousness, but is self-denial fur the goed of others, then 
do men own the reality and the power of the Gospel. The 
Church must conquer unbelief by holy lives and blessed deeds ; 
by an embodiment of Christ—ready unto every good word and 
work; giving the Gospel to the poor, caring for them that are 
in sorrow, doing all things possible for the elevation of our 
common humanity. 


Then, with Reason to advocate the claims of God, and Rev- 
elation to assert his authority, with the united testimony of the 
Church to the faith in Jesus, with the spirit of holy Love, 
and with a zeal for suffering, dying men that never flags and 
and never yields, the Church shall dive down the power of 
unbelief, and win back the apostolic day when mightily grew 
the word of God and prevailed. 
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ArticLe VIL—RUSKIN’S NEW LECTURES ON ART. 


Lectures on Art. Delivered before the University of Oxford, 
in Hilary Term, 1870. By Jonn Ruski, M. A., Honorary 
Student of Christ Church, Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
New York: John Wiley & Son. 1870. 12mo. pp. 202. 


Krennuss of insight, aided by the pure atmosphere and 
sweep of view which a generous culture gives, and a rich 
imagination combined with clearness and grace of verbal ex- 
pression, give to Ruskin’s writings deservedly their high place 
in the literature of the day. Living British authorship shows 
no superior in the charms of diction, or in the freshness, vigor, 
and suggestiveness of thought. A special commendation of 
his writings to a youthful mind, aspiring to high and true cul- 
ture, is the practical spirit which animates and characterizes 
what he says. His conceptions of fine art are in the true 
spirit of all high culture; and his observations and criticisms 
are serviceable in every department of esthetic training. 
Whether his desire be hint and impulse in the fashioning of 
manners or of character generally, or in the study of any 
special art—of discourse, of oratory or of poetry—equally as 
of painting or architecture,—the reader will not rise from the 
perusal of his works with the feeling that they contain noth- 
ing for him. He can hardly fail to catch a new inspiration of 
thought and generous culture. 


These seven lectures, delivered in January, 1870, on his 
entering upon the duties of his new professorship in Oxford 
University, rank, perhaps, higher than any others of his pub- 
lished works in the richness and value of their teachings ser. 
viceable to true culture. The first lecture is Inaugural; the 
three following are general, treating severally of the Rela- 
tions of Art to Religion, to Morality, and to Use; and the 
three closing lectures are specially designed to lead his classes 
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in their training in art by instractions in Line, Light, and 
Color. 


In his Inaugural, he takes occasion to hail the new era in 
education, introduced by the founding of a professorship in 
Fine Art in each of the three great universities of England. 
In this step, he thinks, is signaled a vital change in the 
national mind respecting the principles on which education 
should be conducted, and the ranks of society to which it 
should extend. Instead of the discipline by the study of 
abstract branches of literature and philosophy, is now substi- 
tuted a discipline by means of the study of what is to be of 
chief practical advantage in after life. And, besides, an 
option of studies to suit personal dispositions is now allowed 
instead of the fixed uniform course heretofore prescribed in 
common for all. He is careful however to emphasize the 
opinion that the object of university instruction should be not, 
primarily, attainment, but discipline ;—not apprenticeship to a 
trade or advancement to a profession, but to make “ gentlemen 
and scholars.” 

We are sorry to see cropping out here a narrow insularity of 
sentiment, a little characteristic of British manners, as he com- 
mends to gentle England to aim at an ideal of national life 
which shall admit none of the ignoble occupations, but shall 
depute “to less fortunate and more covetous (?) races” all 
mechanical operations that are debasing in their tendency. It 
would seem that he restricts to Englishmen his application of 
“the law of noble life,” in another place, given by him as 
summed up in two of Pope’s lines which, he says, “are the 
most complete, the most concise, and the most lofty expression 
of moral temper existing in English words :”— 


“ Never elated, when one man’s oppressed, 
Never dejected, while another's blessed.” 


This insular narrowness and partiality of view appears else- 
where in his antipathy to all mechanical forces, to all mechan- 
ical processes which save human labor and compete with man- 
ual skill. In the same spirit he condemns the use of iron in 
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architecture, and would have building exclusively of wood 
and stone. 

Thoroughly British in this respect, indeed, is Ruskin’s mind. 
The leading blemish in his writings is this one-sidedness and 
narrowness. His vision is clear and accurate ; it is too gener- 
ally narrow in range. His generalizations of principle and 
rule are hence unsound and dangerous. The Christian view 
of all dutiful occupation so well and truly given in George 
Herbert’s familiar lyric, which glorifies even servile labors, 
which hallows all toil and makes the meanest work divine, is 
too broad for Ruskin ; and the Christian doctrine of universal 
human brotherhood which ranges beyond narrow seas and 
makes the world its field of view and of effort, far out-reaches 
his mental grasp. But this very narrowness and particularity 
may help sometimes to a keener, winuter discernment, and 
bring into view what a broader range would confuse or dim. 


‘Even the unsound generalizations pushed in directions not 


generally observed to be open, are often suggestive. 


This, in fact, we believe to be a characteristic feature of these 
lectures. The observations, the recognitions of fact, are the 
gifts of a vision eminently keen and accurate. His high 
attainments in art-skill and art-study, have lifted Ruskin to 
an eminence from which his patient, truth-loving gaze has 
been enabled to perceive what has transcended the world’s eye 
hitherto. And his warm, sympathetic nature which prompts 
him te communicate to others what he himself has gathered of 
value, has put him on applications and extensions of his par- 
ticular observations in ways and to fields of thought and 
practice which are rich and precious as they are new and 
admirable. 

We propose to gather up these newer observations in art, 
and these applications and generalizations of them which 
appear to be of value, that we may help turn them to the 
best account for the benefit of scienee and of art, as also of 
general culture. We shall best accomplish our object as we 
distribute our gatherings into the three separate fields of 
1. The proper nature and function of Art ; 2. The Relations of 
Art; and 3. The Method in Art. 
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We should, however, precede this interpretation of the 
lectures before us with the indication of the special occasion 
and design which have prompted and shaped them. As 
already stated, they are the first lectures given from the new 
chair of Fine Art in the University of Oxford. The function 
of this new Professorship is stated to be “to establish both a 
practical and critical school of fine art for English gentlemen ; 
practical, so that if they draw at all they may draw rightly; 
and critical, so that they may both be directed to such works 
of existing art as will best reward their study ; and enabled to 
make the exercise of their patronage of living artists delight- 
ful to themselves by their consciousness of its justice, and to 
the utmost beneficial to their country, by being given only to 
the men who deserve it.” But the peculiar condition and 
character of Englishmen impose limits on the field of art-in- 
struction, in two specified particulars :—first, Englishmen can 
“ never excel in decorative design,” because “they have too 
much to think of, and they think of it too anxiously ;” sec- 
ondly, Englishmen can “never be successful in the highest 
tields of ideal or theological art,” because of their character- 
istic “delight in the forms of burlesque which are connected 
in some degree with the foulness in evil.” But Englishmen 
may hope to succeed in portraiture, which is ranked as the 
highest department vf art, as “‘ whatever is best in the great 
compositions depended on portraiture ;” and also in represen- 
tation of domestic life, of animal life, and of landscape. For 
accomplishing his aim Professor Ruskin proposes to arrange an 
educational series of examples of excellent art from which 
shal! be severally excluded all second-rate, superfluous, and 
“even attractively varied examples,” the greater number of 
which shall not be costly, many of them only engravings or 
photographs, and to induce the attendants upon his lectures * to 
give at least so much time to manual practice as may enable 
them to understand the nature and difficulty of executive 


skill.” 


I. The proper nature and function of Art. 
We must not expect from Professor Ruskin the exactest pre- 
cision in his definitions. A thorough logical training unhap- 
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pily is a sad defect as much in British schools as elsewhere ; 
and conclusions and generalizations must therefore be taken 
with some caution. Here indeed the greatest criticism on 
Ruskin’s writings fastens itself. Principles are laid down as 
universal and necessary, which, thoroughly examined, are but 
partial. Every where this defect appears, as we shall suffi- 
ciently exemplify. 

Art is formally defined to be “human labor regulated by 
human design.” But this definition includes all rational 
endeavor, even the lowest industrial pursuit and most menial 
work, Fine art, which it is the special aim of the new pro- 
fessorship to cultivate and teach, seems to be restricted to 
“the production of beautiful things ;” while vet, in a vague 
way, that art is recognized as “ properly ‘ fine,’ which demands 
the full faculties of heart and intellect.” 

The fine arts, further, it is claimed, are “not necessarily 
imitative or representative, for their essence is being ‘ep? 
yéveory ’—occupied in the actual production of beautiful form 
or color.” This recognition of the creative function of true 
art shows Ruskin’s wide departure from the current teachings, 
and merits emphatic mention. The conception of art as only 
imitative, which seems to have originated in an erroneous in- 
terpretation of a rather loose remark of Aristotle in regard to 
poetry, we conceive, utterly mistakes the true nature of art, 
and degrades and hampers it. The error has been well-nigh 
universally prevalent, and even Ruskin himself is misled by it, 
as where he makes “likeness” an essential thing in the 
‘graphic arts’ so called, and coérdinate with skill and beauty. 
The truth is, that just so far as art is merely imitative, just so 
far as it merely repeats from a copy, it is as purely mechanical 
as photography, and is as wanting in that free creative power 
which enters into the very essence of true art. 

Still further, Ruskin conceives of art as essentially eapres- 
sive. And for this view of art, which pervades all his concep- 
tions of it, we desire to render him our most grateful acknowl. 
edginents. No service he has rendered to art and culture, 
great and various as we deem it to be, can be compared with 
this of indicating and vindicating this feature as entering into 
the very essence of art. And we commend the following 
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sentence to every teacher and every pupil in every department 
of liberal culture as worthy of their profoundest and most 
careful consideration, as pregnant with meaning and fraught 
with the most important bearings on all teaching and study. 
“ Not only with this, of which it is my functien to show you 
the laws, but much more with the art of all men, which you 
came here chiefly to learn—that of language, the chief vices 
of education have arisen from the one great fallacy of sup- 
posing that noble language is a communicable trick of gram- 
mar and accent, instead of simply the careful expression of 
right thought.” In like manner, “all right human song is the 
finished expression by art of the joy or grief of noble persons 
for right causes.” 

Once more, Ruskin’s view of art is radically and thoroughly 
pervaded with the conviction that it is essentially an exponent 
of moral states. This moral element in true art his previous 
works, particularly his “ Modern Painters,” have nobly recog- 
nized ; and to him eminently is due the glory of redeeming 
art from the low and most unworthy conceptions of it which 
Burke and Jeffrey have promulgated and made predominant 
in English literature ;—the former resolving all beauty into 
sensuous impression, and the latter into mere accidental asso- 
ciation. 

In accordance with this view of art, as expressive ever of 
moral states, he insists that the arts are perfect exponents im- 
mediately of the mind of the workman, and then of that of 
the nation to which he belongs. He admits that “ many of 
the strong masters had deep faults of character ;” but he 
claims that “their faults share in their work.” “ All good 
has its origin in good, never in evil ;” “ the fact of either lite- 
rature or painting being truly fine of their kind, whatever 
their mistaken aim or partial error, is proof of their noble 
origin ;” “if there is indeed sterling value in the thing done, 
it has come of a sterling worth in the soul that did it.” 
High, strong teaching is this; but it comes from a true obser- 
vation, if that observation be, as it doubtless is, narrowed to 
but a part of the field. The truth observed is strongly set; 
even the manual execution, he claims, to say nothing of the 
imaginative design of a great painter which seems at first 
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view to involve more immediately and fully an ethical spirit in 
intimate sympathy with the truth of things as they are traced 
by creative goodness and purity, and bear the traces of his 
pure character—the execution of a great painter presupposes 
a physical soundness which can come only from a fine race, 
and an incorrupt, moral person. As he bids us realize the un- 
faltering, uninterrupted succession of movements of the hand 
in a great painter, “the muscular precision, and the intellect- 
ual strain,” the “muscular firmness and subtlety, and the in- 
stantaneously selective and ordinant energy of the brain, sus- 
tained all day long not only without fatigue, but with a visible 
joy in the exertion, like that which an eagle seems to take in the 
wave of his wings,” he forcibly asks us to consider “ what 
sort of an ethical state of body and mind that means !—ethic 
through ages past! what fineness of race there musi; be to get 
it, what exquisite balance and symmetry of the vital powers!” 
and then “determine whether a manhood like that is consist- 
ent with any viciousness of soul, with any mean anxiety, any 
gnawing lust, any wretchedness of spite or remorse, any con- 
sciousness of rebellion against law of God or man, or any 
actual, though unconscious, violation of even the least law to 
which obedience is essential for the glory of life and the pleas- 
ing of its Giver.” “So far from art being immoral,” he in- 
sists, “little else except art is moral; life without industry is 
guilt, and industry without art is brutality; and for the words 
‘good’ and ‘ wicked,’ used of men, you may almost substitute 
the words ‘ Makers’ or ‘ Destroyers.’” 

Pushing this view of art as essentially ethical in its grounds, 
and as the outgrowth not of underived, independent, individ- 
ual excellence and achievement, but the exponent of a race or 
nation, he instructs his pupils as the things that he has first 
and last to tell them, “ that the fine arts are not to be learned 
by Locomotion, but by making the homes we live in lovely, 
and by staying in them; that the fine arts are not to be learn- 
ed by Competition, but by doing our quiet best in our own 
way ; that the fine arts are not to be learned by Exhibition, 
but by doing what is right, and making what is honest, 
whether it be exhibited or not, and, for the sum of all, that 
men must paint and build neither for pride nor for money, but 
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for love—for love of their art, for love of their neighbor, and 
whatever better love may be than these, founded on these.” 

“The beginning of art,” accordingly “is in getting our 
country clean, and our people beautiful.” “ Agriculture by 
the hand,” not by machinery, “absolute refusal or banish- 
ment of unnecessary igneous force, are the first conditions of 
a school of art in any country.” Good comfortable dwellings 
in which men may learn to live and die, must be provided for 
all. And he fitly closes the inangural series of his lectures 
with this noble teaching: 


“‘ Every seventh day, if not oftener, the greater number of well-meaning per- 
sons in England, thankfully receive from their teachers a benediction, couched in 
these terms:—‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you,’ Now I do not know precisely 
what sense is attached in the English public mind to these expressions. But 
what I have to tell you positively is, that the three things do actually exist, 
and can be known if you care to know them, and possessed if you care to possess 
them, and that another thing exists, besides these, of which we already know too 
mucb. 

“ First, by simply obeying the orders of the Founder of your religion, all 
grace, graciousness, or beauty and favor of gentle life, will be given to you iu 
mind and body, in work andin rest. The grace of Christ exists and can be had 
if you will. Secondly, as you know more and more of the created world, you 
will find that the true will of its maker is that its creatures should be happy; 
that be has made every thing beautiful in its time and place, and that itis chiefly 
by the fault of men, when they are allowed the liberty of thwarting his laws, 
that creation groans or travails in pain. The love of God exists. and you may 
see it, and live in it if you will. Lastly, a Spirit does actually exist which 
teaches the ant her path, the bird her building, and men in an instinctive and 
marvelous way whatever lovely arts and noble deeds are possible to them. With- 
out it you can do no good thing. To the grief of it you can do many bad ones, 
In the possession of it is your peace and your power. 

“ And there is « fourth thing of which we already know too much. There is 
an evil spirit whose dominion is in blindness and in cowardice, as the dominion of 
the Spirit is in clear sight and in courage, 

“ And this blind and cowardly spirit is for ever telling you that evil things are 
pardonable, and you shall not die for them, and that good things are impossible 
and you need not live for them; and that gospel of his is now the loudest that is 
preached in your Saxon tongue 

“ You will find some day, to your cost, if you believe the first part of it, that it 
is not true; but you may never, if you believe the second part of it, find to your 
gain, that also, untrue; and therefore I pray you with all earnestness to prove, 
and know within your hearts, that all things lovely and righteous are possible 
for those who believe in their possibility, and who determine that, for their part, 
they will make every day’s work contribute to them. Let every dawn of 
morning be to you as the beginning of life, and every setting sun be to you as its 
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close; then let every one of these short lives have its sure record of some kindly 
thing done for others, some goodly strength or knowledge gained for yourselves ; 
so, from day to day, and strength to strength, you shall build up indeed by Art, 
by Thought, and by Just Will, an Ecclesia of England, of which it shall not be 
said, ‘See what manner of stones are here,’ but ‘See what manner of men.’” 


Turning to the products of the individual arts he finds the 
characteristics of perfection to be skill, beauty, and likeness, in 
graphic arts; and ‘skill, beauty, and use, in the architectural 
arts. “ You must have the three in each group, balanced and 
co-ordinate ; and all the chief errors of art consist in losing or 
exaggerating one of these elements.” . He says the main nine- 
teenth-century infidelity is in substituting “ mechanism for 
skill, photograph for picture, cast-iron for sculpture.” “ You 
think you can get everything by grinding—music, literature, 
and painting. You will find it grievously not so; you can get 
nothing but dust by grinding.” So “ you must have the skill ; 
you must have the beauty which is the highest moral element ; 
and then, lastly, you must have the verity or utility, which 
is not the moral, but the vital element; and this desire for 
verity and use is the one aim of the three that always leads in 
great schools, and in the minds of great masters, without any 
exception. They will permit themselves in awkwardness, they 
will permit themselves in ugliness; but they will never per- 
mit themselves in uselessness or unveracity.” 

If we inquire what Ruskin conceives as constituting this 
ethical condition of which all true art is the exponent, we 
find him recognizing as the two essential instincts of humanity, 
the love of order and the love of kindness. And the former he 
would carefully keep from being subordinated by the latter, or 
being overrun byit. He satirizes the rose-water philanthropy 
of modern criminal legislation. “We have taken up the 
benevolent idea, forsooth, that justice is to be preventive instead 
of vindictive; and we imagine that we are to punish not in 
anger but in expediency ; not that we may give deserved pain 
to the person in fault, but that we may frighten other people 
from committing the same fault. The beautiful theory of this 
non-vindictive justice is, that having convicted a man of a 
crime worthy of death, we entirely pardon the criminal, restore 
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him to his place in our affections and esteem, and then hang 
him, not as a matefactor, but as a scarecrow.” 

But the imagination has a part in all true art-creation. In- 
deed Ruskin exalts it into lordship over all the passions. Even 
human selfishness, he seems to think, dies out and disappears at 
its will. “ People would instantly care for others as well as them- 
selves, if only they could imagine others as well as themselves. 
Let a child fall into the river before the roughest man’s eyes ; 
he will usually do what he can to get it out, even at some risk 
to himself, and all the town will triumph in the saving of one lit- 
tle life. Let the same man be shown that hundreds of children 
are dying of fever for want of some sanitary measure which it 
will cost him trouble to urge, and he will make no effort, and 
probably all the town would resist him if he did.” So he leaves 
the conclusion with his hearers “that all you can rightly do 
or honorably become, depends on the government of these two 
instincts of order and kindness by this great imaginative 
faculty, which gives you inheritance of the past, grasp of the 
present, authority over the future.” 

In all this teaching certainly there is much that is fresh and 
rich and inspiring. It is exceedingly taking and plausible. It 
is yet, it must be confessed, partial, incomplete, onesided, and 
consequently, so far, unsound and dangerous. Let us, in few 
words, extract the new and true and put the partial teachings 
in their true relationship. ‘They will give us, we think, a true, 
valuable, inspiring theory of art. 

First, Art, Ruskin teaches us, is productive of beauty. The 
full truth is, all fine art, in so far as fine, is concerned with 
beauty, immediately, essentially, characteristically. All tine 
art seeks as its end, perfect form to be contemplated, admired, 
loved for its own sake. Just so far as we fasten our attention 
exclusively on the form of an object and so are absorbed 
with its beauty, just so far is it to be regarded as a thing of art, 
human or divine. And reversely, just so far as an, object is recog- 
nised as one of fine art, it is beautiful. Art ceases to be fine 
just so far as it drops form, beauty from its aim and its work. 
Perfect art, divine art is ever beautiful, useful or good, and true, 
at the same time. Human art may give predominance to one 
or the other of these constituents that must enter more or less 
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into every rational endeavor, and so make its product pre- 
dominantly beautiful or useful. 

All art, further, is not imitative but properly creative. Art 
may sometimes follow copy ; butits own freedom and originali- 
ty must inspire and rule the work even if it be copy or it sinks 
into drudgery, machine-work, and ceases to be rational art. 
In other words, there is no true art-production where there is 
not a proper ideal or form in the mind of the artist which it is 
his aim to body forth in his work. 

All art, still further, is expressive. Ruskin holds that it is 
expressive ever of ethica] states; or rather he seems to hold 
this view, while he shrinks from saying expressly that it always 
expresses moral ideas, and he uses the vague term exponent ;— 
art is ever exponent of ethieal condition. But this is but partial 
truth and tends to mislead. It is not correct to say thus, that 
true art can express only moral ideas, except in the sense that 
all human effort is immediately expressive of moral ideas. It 
is true that man never drops his moral nature, when he 
ploughs or when he chats ;—when he labors for bread or 
wages, or talks simply as pastime or for the coldest intellectual 
instruction. It is true, moreover, that the moral nature is 
man’s highest, deepest nature; and that art when expressing 
its phases in fit form, yields its richest, most beautiful products. 
But we conveniently and rightly distinguish ideas of morality 
from ideas of truth and ideas of utility; and art may as legit- 
imately express these latter as the former. We need therefore 
in order to a just appreciation of art to extend Ruskin’s too 
narrow view, and embrace within its proper domain all rational 
ideas, whether of truth, beauty, or goodness, any of which-it is 
its legitimate function to express. “ Love of order and love of 
kindness,” are not the exclusive instincts of humanity which 
may go forth in art, unless the terms are understood in a vague, 
indeterminate sense as inclusive of all that is intuitively asso- 
ciated with those instincts, that is, all that lies in the proper 
rational nature of man. The comprehensive codrdinate in- 
stincts of humanity rather are three,—the love of knowledge or 
of the true, the love of the beautiful or of perfect form as that 
which may be most perfectly felt, the love of the good and 
right ; and art may rightfully express any one of these ideas, 
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either predominantly or in any lower combination with the 
others. But this is the essential conception of all art, as that 
whose work is beauty, that it is expressive of idea; so that an 
object is beautiful, the perfect work of art, just so far as it is 
recognized as expressive of idea, and as form. In all beauty, 
in all true art, there must be idea; there must be expression of 
it. 

But, once more, Ruskin recognizes the Imagination, as con- 
cerned in all fine art, as governing in fact in all. He pro- 
nounces it “the highest faculty of the human mind.” It rules 
the instincts which are the roots of all human excellence. But 
its relation to art is obsurely or inexactly represented ; his 
psychology seems to be imperfect or unsound. If however we 
recognize the imagination as the faculty or capacity of form ; 
as the receptive or communicative attribute of the human soul 
by which it receives or communicates idea ;--capacity of form 
as synonymous with sensibility, and faculty of form as synon- 
ymous with artistic creation, communicative energy ; as having 
to do with the idea of the beautiful, as the intelligence with 
the idea of the true, and the moral nature with the right and 
the good, then all becomes clear in regard to its relation to art. 
The imagination is the art-energy in all art-production, for 
art is but the producer of form. Its perfection is two-fold, as 
it is both capacity and faculty. As capacity, its perfection lies 
in the loving tenderness and affectionate sympathy of its sen- 
sibility and whatever enters into a perfect receptivity ; as fac- 
ulty, its perfection lies in its power to fashion and to form; to 
idealize the attributes and elements which are most significant 
and expressive of the object which it would body forth, and to 
shape them out in truest, fittest form ;—in its power, in short, 
to present idea most perfectly to other rational spirit. So most 
truly does Ruskin say, in respect to a single art, ‘‘ the secret of 
language is the secret of sympathy, and its full charm is pos- 
sible only to the gentle. And thus the principles of beautiful 
speech have all been fixed by sincere and kindly speech.” 
Here he well observes we discover that which makes the art of 
language “the fittest instrument of a gentleman’s education. 
To teach the meaning of a word thoroughly, is to teach the 
nature of the spirit that coined it.” 
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Fine art, then, to sum up in a word our review of Ruskin’s 
teachings, as we would correct them and fill them out in com- 
plete relationship, is conversant only with form, with beauty ; 
this being its immediate and governing aim. It is creative, 
originative; it is imitative only in the large sense as represen- 
tative of the artist’s ideal of an object ; it ever creates form, it 
product, so far as artistic, being not substance, not thing in 
itself, but thing in its form. It ever expresses idea, so that 
without idea revealed in its product, it runs into vanity and 
emptiness, and ceases to be rational art. As energy, it is the 
imagination, the faculty of form, to which corresponds the sen- 
sibility, as the capacity of form. All art is moral, is exponent 
of the ethical condition, only as the artistic nature is the ra- 
tional nature, which is essentially moral; and hence the most 
perfect artistic energy is but the most perfect rational energy, 
viewed specially in respect to the form which it assumes in its 
outgoing, not in respect to the beneficent end which it reaches 
or the right direction which it takes, nor yet in respect to the 
relations between its essential parts or attributes or to other 
outgoings of rational energy. Art is characterized as fine in so 
far as its end or aim terminates in the form, not in the benefi- 
cent result, nor in the mere enlightenment; in so far as it ad- 
dresses preéminently and predominantly the passive imagina- 
tion or sensibility, not the moral nature or the intelligence; in 
so far, in fine, as its intended product is perfertest form in itself 
not good nor truth. We need to add, to prevent misconcep- 
tion, that perfect art, as outworking of a rational nature, must of 
very necessity be moral and be true. 

But we have not in this suiaming up of a full theory of art, 
disposed of Ruskin’s observation, that the graphic arts must 
have skill, beauty, and likeness, or truth ; and the architectural 
arts, skill, beauty, and utility. All art must have skill; for 
skill is but intelligent power, or free and full energy working 
intelligently. All art must have beauty ; for beauty is the one 
aim and end of art, as we have seen. And all art must be in 
accordance with truth, that is, must represent ever so as to 
preserve the identity of relationship between every object as a 
whole and its parts; for it cannot, uuless fatally to itself, vio 
late the intelligent nature to which it belongs. If its specific 
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object be, as in the graphic arts, to represent an object; it can- 
not do this but as it represents truly. But, what Ruskin and 
excessive pre-raphaelitism too often overlook, art represents not 
the object in itself, bu only the artist’s ideal of that object, 
and hence the truth which graphic art is to observe, lies not in 
the countenance or landscape in itself, but in this ideal of it. 
Further, all art, in the same way, must be beneficent, or useful, 
for the artistic nature is, as already observed, essentially moral, 
and cannot but in suicide ignore or belie its own nature. Ar- 
chitecture, and oratory, it should be remarked, however, are 
arts in which pure form is not, as it is in ideal sculpture and 
painting, the exclusive end or object ; but an end of utility is 
combined with the pure artistic end which is ever beauty or 
perfect form. We find here, as everywhere in Ruskin’s wri- 
tings, very accurate and keen, but incomplete observation ; 
partial, not entire apprehension; vivid insight, vicious gene- 
ralization. 


IL. The relations of Art, as they are presented or suggested 
in these lectures, we may dispose of more summarily. Only 
the relations of art to its sources and its ends are regarded ; 
and these are considered in the three lectures severally devoted 
to the relations of art to Religion, to morals, and to use. Re- 
pudiating the notion that the fine arts are ** merely modes of 
graceful recreation and a new resource for times of rest,” Rus- 
kin claims that “ all great arts have for their object either the 
support or exaltation of human life,—usually both,” and “ form 
one united system from which it is impossible to remove any 
part without harm to the rest.” They “have had, and can 
have, but three principal directions of purpose or functions ; 
first, that of enforcing the religion of men; secondly, that of 
perfecting their ethical state; thirdly, that of doing them ma- 
terial service.” 

We do not find as, we should not look for logical complete- 
ness or logical consistency in his treatment of these relations ; 
but we shall find original observations, and inspiring sugges- 
tions. We note at once a fatal omission in his enumeration of 
the generic functions of art; for certainly it is as truly a legit- 
imate function of art to further science, to reveal truth, as to 
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subserve the interests of religion, or of morals, or of physica] 
comfort. This indeed Ruskin expressly teaches. It is a very 
faulty classification of human wants ministered to by art into 
these three of religion, morals, and comfort. 

But well and truly does he insist that all that art which, as 
having connection with religion is denominated religious art 
and so in its general and ultimate end aims to incite, purify, 
and exalt the religions spirit, must spring from a religious 
source. Most admirable is the sentiment in which this view 
lies couched :—“ We may have splendor of art again, and with 
that we may truly praise and honor our Maker, and with that 
set forth the beauty and holiness of all that He has made; but 
only after we have striven with our whole hearts first to sane. 
tify the temple of the body and spirit of every child that has 
no roof to cover its head from the cold, and no walls.to guard 
its soul from corruption in this our English land.” 

His definition of religion is evidently strained to meet the 
demands of some theory or some special use. He says he uses 
the ‘‘word ‘ religion’ as signifying the feelings of love, reverence, 
or dread, with which the human mind is affected by its concep- 
tions of spiritual being.” In his view, accordingly, as he ex- 
pressly says, “ there are many religions, but there is only one 
morality.” 

A like instance of logical weakness and viciousness, or of ca- 
pricious use of terms appears, in this connection, in his oppo- 
sition of the two Prides which he represents as the souree of 
the “ fatalest darkness ” in the interpetation of religious sym- 
bolical art ;—“ the Pride of Faith, which imagines that the 
nature of the Deity can be defined by its convictions; and the 
Pride of Science, which imagines that the energy of Peity can 
be explained by its analysis.” 

In truth, his general treatment of the relations of art to 
religion are extremely vague, misty, illogical, and unsatisfactory, 
yielding, however, here and there, delightful fruits of just ob- 
servation and feeling. 

As in its relation to religion, so also to morals, true art must 
spring from a moral source. “ You must have the right moral 
state first, or you cannot have the art.” “ Accurately, in propor- 
tion to the rightness of the cause and purity of the emotion, is 
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the possibility of the fine art. A maiden may sing of her lost 
love; but a miser cannot sing of his lost money.” “ With 
mathematical precision, subject to no error or exception, the art 
of a nation, so far as it exists, is an exponent of its ethical 
state.” And so he claims that the “love of beauty is an es- 
sential part of all healthy human nature; though it can long 
céexist with states of life in many other respects unvirtuous, it 
is itself wholly good ;—the direct adversary of envy, avarice, 
mere worldly care, and especially of cruelty.” 

In the relation of art to use, he discovers a two-fold oftice ;— 
“it gives Form to knowledge, and Grace to utility.” The ex- 
pression is a characteristic specimen of Ruskin’s specious rhet- 
oric; and indicates a remarkable blindness to the most vital 
relations in art. The essential function of art is to create 
form ; and it gives form to knowledge in no other sense than 
to utility, as it also as truly gives grace to knowledge as to 
utility. And when he proceeds on the following page to em- 
phasize his assertion “that the entire vitality of art depends 
upon its being either full of truth or full of use, and that how- 
ever pleasant, wonderful, or impressive it may be in itself, it 
must yet be of an inferior kind, and tend to deeper infirmity, 
unless it has clearly one of these main objects,—either to state 
a true thing, or to adorn a serviceable one, he leads us into a 
fog and mist in regard to his whole theory of art, out of which 
we can discern no way of escape. He had repeatedly given 
forth ‘in elaborated form of utterance that the three sole func- 
tions of art are to enforce religion, to perfect morals, and do ma- 
terial service; and now ignoring the first two functions, he 
restricts the entire vitality of art to the third—to use, which 
yet is here no longer mere material service alone, but promo- 
tion of knowledge also. Evidently he has no well-settled the- 
ory of art. [le has never thought out its essential properties 
and its relations, and carefully distinguished them. He is, 
hence, ever mixing up the ideas which art expresses with the 
proper beanty which art produces, and this beauty, which is 
the sole, immediate end of art, so far as pure or aesthetic, with 
the remote end of art or the motive to art, which may be some 
utility ; as also the ideas expressed and the beautiful forms 
given in the expression with the conditions of art-expression. 
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Thus, he says, as if characterizing fully the two classes of arts, 
that in the graphic arts you have skill, beauty, and likeness, 
which last element he afterwards calls verity, and in the archi- 
tectural arts, you have skill, beauty, and use. Beauty, he 
seems to conceive of as a codrdinate attribute with skill, as if 
there could be supposed beauty in art without skill. Either 
the imposing announcement is an empty truism or it is decep- 
tive. If he simply means that all perfect, graphic art must 
have skill, that is, power to render, we need not be told that ; 
nor that perfect art, whose sole function it is to produce heauty, 
must give beauty, if it produce at all; nor yet, that where it 
undertakes to imitate, it must imitate or produce likeness. But 
Ruskin intended something more than these bald truisms. If, 
however, the enunciation be taken as embracing, codrdinately, 
all the essential characters of graphic art, the statement is in- 
correct. The truth is that all art consists in rendering idea, 
and its one comprehensive result is form. All idea is true, 
beautiful, and good, while it may be regarded tor the time by 
us more or less exclusively and predominantly as the one or the 
other. While art properly has to do with form, it may so ren- 
der the true in its form that the true shall prevail in its impres- 
sion on the mind contemplating the product; it may so teach 
rather than awaken admiring emotion, and it is then preémi- 
nently didactic art. Or it may seek solely perfect form ; it is 
then fine art, aesthetic art; and its legitimate effect is loving 
admiration. Or still further it may in its rendering in form 
seek some good ; it is then useful art; its proper effect is be- 
neficent. But didactic art must have form or beauty; and 
thus one contemplating mind may absorb itself with the beauty, 
while another may be taken up with the truth revealed. Just 
so with useful art. The arts thus are properly discriminated 
by the more immediate, specific end proposed or attained by 
the artist, or according as he proposes to make the true, the 
beautiful, or the good the more prominent idea. Yet the true 
cannot be, except as involving the beautiful and the good. All 
teaching art must, if perfect, please, that is, be in perfect form, 
be beautiful ; all fine art must, also, instruct and also profit as 
well as please ; and all useful art must be in truth and in beauty 
to reach the highest utility. 
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In the same manner, the elements of artistic genius are com. 
prehensively the three so justly and philosophically enume- 
rated by the Apostle Paul as making up the Christian spirit, 
“power, love, and sound mind ;” for the spirit of piety, of art, 
of all rational culture is the same in its general, constituent 
elements, and they are of such close affinity, that perfection in 
one cannot be but in connection with the others. 

There must be skill in all art, indeed, but skill is not the 
exclusive element of artistic excellence. There must be verity 
and utility in all art, but verity and utility are only the remo- 
ter incidental ends in fine esthetic art, and all art must proceed 
alike in verity and result in utility. 


III. We shall dismiss our notice of Ruskin’s doctrine of 
method in art, with a specification of a most just and most 
important principle, applicable to all art, to oratory and poetry, 
to music and to sculpture, as to painting, to which it is imme- 
diately applied,—indeed applicable to all culture conceived as 
the formation of a perfect character. In its application to 
painting, it is thus expressed:—“ arrange broad masses and 
colors first, and put the details into them afterwards.” Or, to 
state the principle in its generic form and as applicable to all 
art and to all culture :—begin with the whole, proceed to the 
part. This method, Ruskin observes, is the reverse of the usual 
method; but he vindicates it as the natural method, and fol- 
lowed by all successful artists; as less irksome than the reverse 
method and more definite, and as facilitating and rendering 
more instructive the study of models. Its importance may be 
exemplified in the art of discourse. Here the principle requires 
that the orator or writer first conceive in definite outline the 
entire scope and object of his discourse, as well as the extent 
of his theme, before he enters upon the parts, or the filling up. 
To proceed in the reverse way of beginning with no concep- 
tion of the total design, and going on from one part to another 
with no such notion of the whole, must ever hinder the highest 
achievement in any particular oratorical or literary effort; as 
the habit of thus writing or speaking must ever hinder growth 
in oratorical skill and power. So in culture, in the highest, 
christian culture, the beginning must be in the adoption of the 
whole spirit of piety and the progress be then in filling up the 
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details of Christian living ;—conversion first, progressive sanc- 
tification in particulars afterwards. To begin with the adop- 
tion of one Christian virtue, although this is better certainly 
than not to begin at all, is to hinder perfect attainment, to 
have such attainment liable to failure. So in regard to each 
part of culture, the principle prescribes that it be taken up 
first as a whole and then the progress be in filling up and per- 
fecting the details. 

We have no space to exhibit the application of this principle 
to all art and all culture, or even to do more than indicate in 
this most general way its applicability and importance to any. 
But we deem it fundamental in all training; and place the 
inculcation of it among those many teachings of Ruskin which 
reach down so deep and are so suggestive to every thoughful 
and aspiring mind. 


VOL. XXIX. 45 
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Articte VIL.—A VOICE FROM “SQUASHVILLE :” A LET- 
TER TO THE NEW ENGLANDER FROM THE “REV. 
MR. PICKERING.” 


Mr. W. W. Phelps, in his speech at the last commencement 
dinner, spoke of “ Rev. Mr. Pickering of Squashville,” as a cleri- 
cal member of the corporation of Yale College, and described 
him as “exhausted with keeping a few sheep in the wilder- 
ness.” He will not charge me with excessive modesty on the 
one hand, nor with any unreasonable self-esteem on the other, 
if I assume that I am the unfortunate individual thus referred 
to. IfIam not, I do not know whois. Any one of the ten 
clerical Fellows has a right to assume that the courtesy was in- 
tended for him ; and my right is at least as good as that of any 
of my nine associates. 

When I heard Mr. Phelps on that occasion, I was not sure 
that I saw precisely the aim of his discourse ; on reading and 
re-perusing what seems to be his own report of his speech, my 
perplexity is not entirely removed. He undertakes to repre- 
sent “the younger alumni,” and to express their dissatisfaction 
with “the management of the college.” He admits that in 
scholarship it “ keeps progress with the age,” but he holds that 
in everything else it is behind the times. He “finds no fault 
with the men” who manage, but “ much fault with the spirit 
of the management.” The men with whom he finds no fault 
are “the President and Professors,” whose “superiority to 
ordinary men” he recognizes with growing “admiration and 
love.” He claims for President Woolsey what the Spanish 
orator said of Lincoln, “ Humblest of the humble before his 
own soul, greatest of the great before the world.” He “ claims 
for Porter, Hadley, Thacher, and their noble associates” noth- 
ing less than “the highest moral and intellectual gifts un- 
selfishly devoted to the cause of education.” But—oddly 
enough—while the men who manage are so transcendently gift- 
ed and self-sacrificing, “ the spirit of the management,” with- 
out any fault on their part, is just that which does not “keep 


progress with the age.” 
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Thus far the fault-finding, though it strikes expressly at every 
thing except the “ scholarship” which that defective manage- 
ment produces, is not very specific. Mr. Phelps had indeed 
told us that “the spirit of the management” is “ too conserva- 
tive and narrow;” but in that proposition the subject (“ spirit 
of the management”) is indefinite, and the predicate (“too 
conservative and narrow ”) is equally indefinite. We, there- 
fore, whose misfortune is to be Pickerings, and to live and 
labor in our several Squashvilles instead of flourishing under 
the municipa! government of New York, expected that our 
friend would condescend to some specifications of the “too 
conservative and narrow ” spirit in which our college is man- 
aged by the President and Professors. And what did he say ¢ 
Here it is in his own words : 

“The College wants a living connection with the world without—an infusion 
of some of the new blood which throbs in every vein of this mighty republic— 
a knowledge of what is wanted in the scenes for which Yale educates her chil- 
dren :—this living connection with the outer world—this knowledge of people's 
wants, can be acquired only from those who are in the people and of the people.” 

Is itso? Is there now no connection between Yale College 
(Mr. P. evidently means the Academical department) and the 
world without? One-fourth of all the students come into col- 
lege every year fresh from the outside world; another fourth 
every year drop out of college into the same world ; and for the 
space of three months in each year, every mother’s son of them 
is quite cut off from cloistered life, and is tossing about in the 
same great world with Mr. Phelps and the rest of us. Surely 
the vital connection between the students and the interest and 
sympathies of their homes is never sundered by their being in 
college ; and their homes, if they have any on this sublunar 
sphere, are in the world without. And what of the Professors ? 
Do they not live in the world as really as other Christians? 
Are they nothing but mummied specimens of Medizeval, or, at 
the latest, Puritan humanity! When they go into the streets, 
do they wear the costume of some buried age, and stare like 
ghosts revisiting the glimpses of the moon? Do they go about 
like Johnny Look-in-the-air, stumbling into ditches because 
they cannot see what lies before them? They are citizens in 
a free common wealth—householders, husbands, fathers ; and is 
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not that connection with the outer world just as vital as if, in- 
stead of being professors, they were shoemakers or stock-job- 
bers? They read the daily newspapers; and though few of 
them have time to study all the fluctuations of Wall street, 
they have reason to know exactly, for they feel continually, the 
difference between gold and currency. They have dealings 
with butchers and grocers, like other heads of families Their 
wives go a-shopping, and they pay the bills, like other good 
husbands. Being not only citizens but voters, they are inter- 
ested in all public questions. They have opinions of their 
own not only about the war in Europe, but also about all sorts 
of matters nearer home, from the election of an alderman to the 
election of a President, the reconstruction of reconquered States, 
the payment of the national debt, the Alabama question with 
Great Britain, and the general American policy of protecting 
everybody’s industry by oppressing the industry of everybody 
else. If they have not a vital connection with the world out- 
side of their lecture-rooms, how can it be made out that any 
man has a vital connection with the world outside of his own 
warehouse or workshop? Mr. Phelps, no doubt, has a vital 
connection with the world of New York, but his connection 
with the world outside is somewhat defective if he does not 
know that one of our Professors was even talked of for Gover- 
nor and has been defeated as a candidate for congress. At 
this moment one of the Academical Faculty holds an important 
office under the government of the United States, and another 
occupies a place of trust and honor (without much pay) in the 
government of Connecticut. I cannot see that, either on the 
part of the students or on the part of the Faculty, there is any 
want of a natural and healthy connection between the college 
and the great world of human society. 

But I must not forget that our friend (for most heartly do I 
recognise him asa friend of his Alma Mater) gives another 
specification under his sweeping charge that the manage- 
ment of the college—or the spirit of it—is “too conserva- 
tive and narrow.” Speaking in the name of “young Yale,” 
he affirms that the growth of the college is checked by the 
“ utter absence” of “that worldiness which is not inconsistent 
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with godliness,”—in other words (as he explains it), “ that 
recognition of human weakness and infirmity “tv which all suc- 
cessful men “cater.” He illustrates the importance of catering 
to human weakness by saying. 


“ Don’t let Barvard, our great rival, alone have the benefit of it—let Yale con- 
descend to be worldly-wise. Theson of a President is about entering college. 
Yale says, it is worldly te secure him. We will make no effort to secure him. 
Saintly Yale folds her arms in true dignity of saintliness, and young Vicksburg 
goes to Harvard. The press, ina telegram, carries the fact to hamlet and prairie, 
and the fame of Harvard enters a thousand households for the first time. It is 
commencement time; Yale says, Learning, not festivity, is the true object of a 
college. We will not cater to the weaknesses of alumni by offering other attrac- 
tions than the philosophical orations of its graduating class. Five hundred Yalen- 
sians, needing a very little impetus to gather them under the old trees, find 
nothing, and stay away. Five hunded Harvard men, needing the same impetus, 
pack their portmanteaus and go to Cambridge because Lord Lacklaw and the 
Hon. Mr. Blower, the distinguished senator from Alaska, will be on the platform. 
Harvard takes great poets and historians to fill its vacant Professorships,—Yale 
takes boys, who have proved their qualifications by getting their windows broken 
as tutors.” 


Excuse my making so long a quotation. I might have ex- 
posed myself to a charge of misrepresentation, had I attempt- 
ed to give the substance of it in any fewer words. Here then 
we have the thing fairly set forth—that worldliness within the 
limits of godliness—that catering to human weakness and in- 
firmity—which is the grand secret of success; and which 
abounds at Harvard but is utterly absent from Yale. See how 
blessed it is to have worldly wisdom! Harvard, after tle fash- 
ion of a New York dry-goods jobbing house, sends out “ drum- 
mers” to beat up for customers; and behold “ young Vicks- 
burg” goes to Cambridge, when, if Yale had only drummed 
loud enough, he might have gone to New [aven, Harvard 
makes her commencements attractive to the high culture of her 
alumni by obtaining the presence of Lord Lacklaw and Senator 
Blower ; while Yale offers to her assembled graduates nothing 
more sensational than a discourse from the illustrious President 
of Princeton. Harvard puts great poets and historians into her 
vacant professorships,—while Yale generally takes for profes- 
sors in her Academical Faculty young men whom she herself 
has trained in and for the business of college teaching. Admit- 
ting that all this about Harvard is true—which I do most 
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potently disbelieve—I will venture to say what we who live at 
Squashville think about the worldly wisdom which our friend 
esteems so highly. 

1. This Mr. Worldly-wise-man (whom I do by no means 
identify with our friend his admirer) isa snob. In my par- 
ticular Squashville, and in all the Squashvilles, we have a very 
high regard for President Grant ; but we discriminate broadly 
between him and that respectable old gentleman Mr. Jesse 
Grant, and just as broadly between the President and that un- 
doubtedly respectable young man his son, now supposed to be 
a #reshman at Cambridge. If President Grant’s son is a good 
boy and a bright one, he is worth as much in a well-regulated 
college as any other boy of the same mental and moral quality 
—and no more. I venture to suggest that, especially in the 
United States, the university or college that attempts to thrive 
by tuft-hunting is making itself contemptible, and can be saved 
only by being cured of its snobbishness. The suggestion that 
the “management” of Harvard College has taken special 
pains to get President Grant’s son under its tuition—though 
intended as a compliment—could hardly be accepted as better 
than an insult. 

Mr. Phelps may regard it as a new proof of poor Picker- 
ing’s incapacity, if I tell him frankly that in Squashville every 
tub is expected to stand on its own bottom, and not on the 
bottom of any ancestrai tub however great or glorious. In 
our way of thinking, the value of a student is measured by 
what he is, and not by his father’s official or social position, nor 
by the wealth which he is expected to inherit. The glory of 
a college is not in the parentage of the boys who go into it, 
but in the cultured manliness of the men who come out of it. 
For that reason I would rather that the young men who resort 
to Yale College should be the sons of middle class families, or 
even of families whose life is a struggle with poverty, than that 
they should be sons of millionaires, and if I were to choose be- 
tween two young men equal in talent and in moral qualities—one 
the son of a President, or of a Secretary of State, or of a railroad 
king,—and the other the son of a Connecticut farmer, or of a 
working mechanic, or of a country pastor—I would say give 
us the young mam who knows that he must be the architect of 
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his own fortune and is compelled to be frugal, and let the other 
go to Harvard or anywhere else, if he must go where he will 
be flattered because of his father’s money or his father’s posi- 
tion. Let our college be attractive to young men whose edu- 
cation is to be achieved by strenuous effort and more strenuous 
self-denial,—let the tone of sentiment in the college and the 
scale of necessary expenditure be determined by their influence ; 
and every rich man whose son is worth having as a student 
will be in earnest to have his son educated at Yale, rather than 
at any college that sends out drummers to gather in young 
men from “the first families,” and where the habits of the 
academic body are molded by deference to wealth and station. 

2. As for the practice of appointing celebrated poets and 
historians to vacant professorships, it may suffice to say (without 
inquiring whether there is or has been such a practice at Har- 
vard) that Yale appoints its professors in the Academical De- 
partment with the expectation that they will be efficient teach- 
ers, and will make teaching rather than the writing of poetry 
or history the business of their lives; and that therefore it 
rarely appoints one who has not served some sort of apprentice- 
ship in the work of teaching. We in Squashville are not con- 
vinced that Brainerd, or Percival, or Willis, would have been 
worth more in a professor’s chair than any one of our living 
professors, or of those whose names are starred in the catalogue. 
Perhaps Mr. Phelps could contrive some way in which a 
“ great” poet (whose poetry is convertible into cash over the 
counter of his publisher at the rate of a gold eagle for every 
stanza) can be persuaded to doff “his singing robes” and 
bend himself to the prosaic work of teaching undergraduates ; 
—or could tell how a historian (one who is already great and 
for whose not yet written volumes, printers and translators are 
impatiently waiting) can be induced to relinquish his unfinish- 
ed life-work, and, instead of writing history for admiring 
nations, consent to teach in college class- rooms. 

For this too narrow and conservative spirit in the manage- 
ment of the college, Mr. Phelps proposes a remedy which he 
is sure will be of sovereign efficacy. His plan is, for substance, 
to abolish the existing corporation and to place the legislative 
and appointing power of the university, and the custody of its 
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endowments, in the hands of a board or council chosen by the 
annual mass-meetings of Alumni. This plan of reconstruction 
is explained and supported by two writers in the “ Nation,” 
for Aug. 11, and Sept. 1, who profess to represent the genuine 
“ Young Yale,” that Mr. P. speaks of. One of them expresses 
the demand of “ Young Yale” thus,—“ As Mr. Phelps says, 
it wants the government of Yale College outside of the Faculty, 
the government that appoints the Faculty, lodged in some 
other hands than Congregational ministers of the State of 
Connecticut.” The other, representing “ Young Yale’s real 
complaint,” says, “ We think ministers are, as a class, men of 
second-rate ability, and that there are few of them who are not 
ineflicient in thought, narrow-minded, and in the true sense of 
the word, uncultivated.” Again, “ Ministers are, as a rule, 
inferior men—that, sir, broadly stated, is the position of Young 
Yale, and it is just as well that the real root of trouble should 
be pointed out.” The two communications have one signa- 
ture, “ Alumnus ;” but we learn from the editor that the second 
Alumnus is not the same with the first. 

Such, then broadly and frankly uttered at last, is the demand 
of those who call themselves “ Young Yale.” I do not inquire 
how many they are, nor by what anthority they assume to 
represent the graduates of recent years. It is enough that the 
demand has been made by one so responsible as Mr. Phelps, 
and so willing to take the responsibility. His contemptuous 
description of the Corporation was not a mere exhibition of 
bad manners, but as interpreted by the first “ Alumnus,” 
and more expressly by the second, it demands that “ the Presi- 
dent and Fellows,” who have been for one hundred and seventy 
years the incorporated Board of trust must be got rid of because 
they are “ Congregational ministers of the State of Connecti- 
cut,”—and because “ ministers are, as a class [not only in Con- 
necticut but generally] men of second rate ability,”—“ as a 
rule, inferior men”—of whom few “are not inefficient in 
thought, narrow-minded, and in the true sense of the word un- 
cultivated.” I propose to consider this demand as it appears 
to those who regard it from what “ Young Yale” may call 
the Squashville point of view. 
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I. Respect for Mr. Phelps requires me to take some notice 
of what he suggests, (and what his supporters affirm more 
sweepingly) about ministers of the Gospel. It may be that our 
friend (I do not know where he goes to church) finds in the 
quality of the discourses which he hears in his attendance on 
public worship, and in the quality of the clergyman who has 
the felicity of ministering to him, some reason for his con- 
temptuous estimate of the clerical profession. But let me tell 
him that there are thousands of intelligent men who do not 
agree with him in thatestimate. “ Ministers,” quoth “ Young 
Yale,” as represented by these writers, “are as a class men of 
second-rate ability.” A very obvious reply is that lawyers, as 
a class, are men of second-rate ability—that physicians, as a 
class, (especially if we must count in the Homeopaths, the Hy- 
dropaths, the steam-doctors and all pretenders to the healing 
art) are men of second-rate ability—that the same thing is true 
of journalists, as @ class, of authors, of artists, and of capital- 
ists. The first-rate men in every profession are the few; and 
their superiority implies a relative inferiority of the many. 
Some ministers are doubtless men of second-rate ability, while 
some lawyers, and some men in various other protessions are 
men of first rate ability; but it is equally beyond dispute that 
while many lawyers, and many in every other profession, are 
men of second-rate ability, some ministers are men whose abil- 
ity is as conspicuous as that of the foremost in any other pro- 
fession. 

If we put another construction on this contemptuous lan- 
guage, we find no more truth in it than when we take its most 
obvious meaning. That ministers as a class are inferior in 
ability to lawyers as a class, or to the aggregate body of other 
professional men, may be asserted by unthinking ignorance, but 
it need not be disproved till somebody shall have attempted to 
prove it. Yet in passing I may say to those who call them- 
selves “ Young Yale,” that their rashness on this subject is not 
creditable to the college at which they profess to have been 
educated. They seem to assume that every man’s “ ability ” 
is in proportion to the money thathe gets in his professioa— 
that because “ Rev. Mr. Pickering of Squashville” lives very 
frugally on a small salary, and counts himself happy if by 
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much self-denial he can obtain for his children the highest and 
best education, while Hon. Mr. Tupman of Fiskville gets fifty 
thousand dollars for his services in a lawsuit, therefore Mr. 
Tupman is a man of first-rate ability, and Mr. Pickering is a 
man of second-rate, or perhaps of fourth-rate ability. I am 
sorry for the graduate whose alma mater has not succeeded in 
teaching him a more enlightened and liberal method of meas- 
uring the relative “ability” of men employed in liberal pro- 
fessions. 

I will even say, for the benefit of the self-styled “ Young 
Yale,” that the profession which they ignorantly disparage is 
preéminently—as compared with other professions which re- 
quire hoth general and special culture—the learned profession. 
And inasmuch as their flings are at Congregational ministers 
in particulary, and more distinctly at “ Congregational minis- 
ters of the State of Connecticut,” I too may speak of those 
ministers particularly, without implying that they are, or that 
they are not, superior to ministers of other churches in learn- 
ing and culture, or in mental vigor. Take the average of tal- 
ent and of learning and culture among the lawyers in Connec- 
ticut or in the State of New York, or among members of the 
medical profession in either State (not counting the irregular 
practitioners,) or among the journalists, or among the mixed 
multitude of literateurs who make authorship a profession : 
and there need be no hesitation in affirming that the average 
both of talent and of learning and culture among the Congre- 
gational ministers of Connecticut is higher. There is no pro- 
fession in which the ratio of college yraduates to the whole 
number isso great, or which demands so rigorously of those who 
would become members of it a college education or its equiva- 
lent. A man may be admitted into a Law school or Medical 
school not only with less of the character which gives promise 
of diligence in study, but with less of general knowledge and 
culture, than would be requisite for his admission into any 
Congregational Divinity school in New Efgland or elsewhere. 
Nor is there any other profession which requires of aspirants, 
in addition to that general culture, so long a term of special 
study. Ina Law school, ora Medical school, the course of 
study for one who is already B. A., runs through two years, 
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while the course in a Divinity school is planned for three years. 
And what are the special studies introductory to these several 
professions? I will not say a word in disparagement of legal 
or medical studies as related to learning in general. Rightly 
conducted under broad-minded teachers—especially if the stu- 
dent has already been trained by academic discipline—they 
liberalize the mind and lead it forth into broad views of truth, 
while they sharpen the faculties for special service. But no 
professional studies are in their nature so fit to train the mind 
and to give it enlargement and elevation, as those which make 
up the curriculum of preparation for the ministry. Other pro- 
fessional students drop—shall I say forget their linguistic 
studies as soon as they hear with inward self-application the 
formula Admitto te ad primum in artibus gradum,. The the- 
ological student begins his course by forming an acquaintance 
with the most venerable of extant languages—a language so 
different in its grammatical forms, in its syntax, in its idioms, 
in all its lights and shades, from every variety of Aryan speech, 
that he finds himself entering a new world of thought. At the 
same time he renews and extends his study of the Greek lan- 
guage—not for the mere sake of study, as when he was in col- 
lege, but with an immediately practical aim; watching to 
detect the nicest turns of thought implied in mode, and tense or 
in prepositions and particles ; and learning at once the science 
and the art of interpretation by learning to interpret that 
unique body of literature, the documents of the Christian re- 
ligion. His study of the questions concerning the origin and 
transmission of those documents revives and enlarges his study 
of all ancient history. Meanwhile he has entered another field 
of inquiry—the relation of nature to its author and its end; 
or in other words the relation of all physical science to the 
knowledge of God. The study of God in nature and in the 
instincts and moral cognitions of the human soul, introduces 
him to the study of God in human history—the revealed God 
whom the monotheistic Hebrews worshipped of old, and whom 
the Christ of Hebrew expectation has revealed to the world. 
As he studies that revelation of God which centers in the mys- 
terious person and history of Jesus of Nazareth and in his rela- 
tions to the fact of sin and to redemption from sin—as he stud- 
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iks the nature and history of the spiritual community which 
recognizes Christ as its unity and its life, the kingdom in which 
Christ in king, and which is subduing the world to God by 
forces which are not of this world—he finds himself confronted 
not only with questions that reach through all the sciences of 
matter, but also with questions that bring the science of mind 
and the science of duty and all the departments of social sci- 
ence into an intimate relation with the government of God and 
with the hope of redemption. With all these studies he com- 
bines another sort of culture. From first to last he is learning 
to use his faculty of utterance. He studies not merely that he 
may know how to think, but not less that he may know how 
to make others think. The art which he is to practice in life 
is, the art of teaching and persuading, not only by the methods 
of public discourse, but in all the ways of intercourse with 
individual minds—the art of awakening thought, of guiding 
inquiry, of comforting sorrow, of touching the deepest sensi- 
bilities, and of bringing Divine realities into effectual contact 
with human consciousness; and all this must be in his doing 
of it, not art, but the purest spontaneity. Let me say to 
those who think they are Young Yale, that the profession 
which they contemptuously disparage is and ‘always must be, 
in a Christian commonwealth, the learned profession. Old 
Yale knows this, and whoever calls himself Young Yale and 
does not know it, is “ inefficient in thought, narrow-minded, 
and in the true sense of the word, uncultivated.” 

If, thus vindicating my own profession, I seem to have *‘ be- 
come a fool in glorying,” I say to the assailants, “ Ye have 
compelled me ;” and to others, let it be my apology that some- 
times it is right and necessary to answer a fool according to his 
folly. Ido not imply that Mr. Phelps is a fool; bat only the 
scantiest courtesy is due to his backers in the Nation. The 
bearing of what I have said on the issue raised by them, about 
the intellectual competence of clergymen to be Fellows of 
Yale College, is sufficiently evident. 

II. If anything may be safely inferred from the details sug- 
gested by Mr. Phelps in his fault-finding, the management of 
Yale College would not be greatly improved by the change 
which he proposes. The existing and ancient management, 
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under the constitution which the “ Young Yale” represented 
by Mr. Phelps and his friends would subvert, has gained for 
the institution its present standing and reputation; has placed 
in the chairs of instruction men worthy of the eulogy lavished 
upon them by their gratetul pupil in his speech at the com- 
mencement dinner; has so carefully husbanded the gifts of 
benefactors that, in one hundred and seventy years, nothing has 
been lost by carelessness or lack of judgment; has developed 
out of the mere college, with its four undergraduate classes and 
its unorganized handful of resident graduates, a university of 
five distinct faculties; and, in its Sheffield Scientific School, is 
giving to the country a better and more successful illustration 
of what may be done in the methods and for the ends of “ the 
new education” than is given by any other institution, by 
whomsoever managed. What is it that the self-styled “ Young 
Yale” would have that is better than this? I look to what 
Mr. Phelps has so gently and courteously told us; and I find 
that he wants something less “ saintly,” more “ worldly,” more 
“ worldly-wise ”—or, in an expressive word of student-slang, 
more splurgy. Let there be a virtual confiscation of the en- 
dowments by the making the alumni a corporation who shall 
elect a board of managers, and what shall we see? Looking 
to Mr. Phelps who favored us with his ideas on the subject, 
and who will doubtless have a controling influence in the new 
corporation, I find that we shall see a new style of elections to 
professorships—the chairs of instruction offered not to young 
scholars who have had some experience in teaching, and who 
are invited and expected to make teaching their life-work, and 
to win their reputation by their skill and success in that busi- 
ness, but to men who have already achieved their celebrity in 
some other business, and whose impulses and aspirations are 
in a different direction. The old saintly policy which employs 
teachers to do the honest work of teaching—just as saintly 
people gifted with common sense employ physicians to do 
medical work and lawyers to manage a case in the courts— 
is to be exploded, and the new worldly-wise policy will offer the 
professorships to illustrious historians and world-famous poets, 
who will revolt as readily as Mr. Phelps himself from the hard 
and irksome work of teaching college-students. Whether the 
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expectation is that Pegasus will condescend to become a pa- 
tient and slow-moving drayhorse, or that the scanty funds 
devoted to the payment of teachers will be expended in pur- 
chasing ribbons for the decoration of his mane and wings, we 
are not informed ; but, be that as it may, the proposal does 
not convince me that this Young Yale (so-called) would man- 
age the university any better than it has been managed hith- 
erto by Old Yale, with ten Connecticut ministers of the gospel 
in its corporation. 

But is there in the scheme no suggestion more worthy of 
serious consideration? Is this the great change of policy for 
which the governing power must be transferred from the ex- 
isting corporation to the mass-meeting of alumni? Methinks 
I hear in reply an indignant Vo/ What else, then, does Mr. 
Phelps propose? Two things only. %rst, more pains-taking 
to decorate the the commencement platform with tho presence 
of notable and betitled strangers—some spread eagle senator 
from a pioneer state—some tomnroddy of an English lord who, 
having conie over by the last steamer for the sublime purpose of 
ot shooting prairie hens in Illinois, can be induced to wait a few 
days for the sublimer purpose of exhibiting his florid com- 
plexion and muscular limbs tothe alumni—five hundred of 
whom (we are expressly assured) will rush to commencement 
for the gratification which the sight of so illustrious a stranger 
will give them. Secondly, more pains-taking to waylay the 
sons of distinguished fathers in the preparatory schools or un- 
der private tutors, and, when one has been secured for Yale 
College, to communicate the fact incontinently to the Associated 
Press and have it telegraphed to all parts of the United States, 
so that thousands of families who never before heard of Yale, 
shall inquire what it is and where it is, and shall be induced to 
send their sons also to an institution so distinguished. These 
two expedients are, in principle, one. Neither of them rises 
above the dignity of an “advertising dodge,” though their 
ingenuity might be pronounced worthy of Barnum. 

“I had a dream which was not all a dream.” The desired 
change had been effected. Our venerable college had ob- 
tained “a living connection with the outer world.” “ ‘The 
alumni from Maine to California” had “ become Yale Col- 
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lege,” and “the bounding blood of youth” was “ throbbing 
in every one of its ancient members.” Musing on the new 
era, 1 seemed to be present at a meeting of the Directors 
elected by Young Yale. They did not seem to be weighed down 
with over-much saintliness—there was no suggestion of any 
thing clerical in or about them ; they were costumed like men 
of this world and of this generetion—some in velvet jackets— 
some in gorgeous waistcoats; and the apartment was as full of 
tobacco smoke as the Graduates’ Hall when the speaking has 
begun after a commencement dinner. Any body could see 
that they were smart men, familiar with the art of “catering 
to human weakness and infirmity ””—men well endowed with 
“that worldliness which is” (or is though to be) “not incon- 
sistent with godliness ”"—men of the sort whose worldly wis- 
dom (sometimes known as cunning) is all that can be con- 
sistent with godliness in the most liberal meaning ot that word. 
They were busy with schemes of progress,—sending out run- 
ners to intercept ingenuous but verdant youth on their way 
to Harvard or Cornell and bring them safely to Yale, “ cash 
on delivery ”—sending out canvassers, like the canvassers of 
some book published by subscription that is to be tremendously 
popular—sending out bill-stickers and painters; and lo! I 
seemed to see, in staring letters, on rocks and fences, along the 
railways and the highways, outvying “ Helmbold” and 
“ Plantation Bitters,” the spirit stirring words, “ Send your 
boys to Yale! Kvery graduate shares in the government.” I 
awoke, and to my great relief—behold, it was a dream ! 

I am happy to believe that my dream would hardly come 
true in every particular, even if those who speak in the name of 
Young Yale could manage in their own way; but certainly 
the ideas propounded by Mr. Phelps look in that direction and 
have no other tendency. He is evidently under the impression 
that Yale College onght to be managed as Mr. Barnum man- 
ages his museum, or as Mr. Bowen manages his Independent. 
In his philosophy the sine gua non of success for a great and 
historic institution of learning, not less than for a great show- 
man or a great quack, is tact and skill in catering to human 
infirmity. Te assume that in this respect he is not a fair 
specimen of the party which he stands up to represent would 
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be disrespectful toward him. Therefore I am constrained to 
believe that there would be very little reason to hope for any 
substantial improvement or progress if the management of the 
institution were committed to him and those in whose name he 
speaks. If Mr. Phelps, instead of being indebted for his educa- 
tion to Old Yale, had graduated from an institution conducted 
on the principles which he propounds in the name of Young 
Yale, he would not have been half the man that he now is. 
Let me say that, from the loopholes of my obscurity here in 
Squashville, I have been observing, through many years, the 
fermentation of opinions about college government and college 
studies, which goes on among young graduates and under- 
graduates, and among others who know less than they, and 
have thought less on the subject. There is hardly a journalist 
—though he be only half-fledged, just leaping from his stand 
in the composing-room to the chair editorial, like a young bird 
from its nest to a convenient bough—who does not feel him- 
self far more competent to give “ an opinion as is an opinion,” 
on all such matters,than President Woolsey and the entire 
Faculty of the Academical Department of Yale College. Mr. 
Phelps himself, with ten years over his head since his gradua- 
tion, is hardly more at home than the most juvenile of 
graduates, or the most uninformed of journalists, in all 
this talk “ about a living connection with the world without,” 
about “the new blood which throbs in every vein of this 
mighty republic,” about “ what is wanted in the scenes for 
which Yale educates her children,” and about that superior 
“knowledge of the people’s wants “ which is the peculiar en- 
dowment of those who are in the people and of the people.” 
With all becc ming deference I must say that I have learned to 
distrust the judgment of men who deal largely in such phrases, 
and especially their judgment on questions about liberal educa- 
tion. Believing very heartily in the possibility of improve- 
ment and progress in the government of college students and 
the methods of college instruction—nay, suspecting sometimes 
that a little relaxation in the rigor with which students at Yale 
College are held to a high standard of proficiency might do no 
harm on the whole,—I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
men who use those phrases so glibly know very well what they 
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are talking about. Nor am I any more convinced of their 
superior wisdom when they descend from their sonorous gene- 
ralities to the details of college reconstruction. When, after 
reading and hearing the crude notions which they throw out, I 
try to conceive the shape and guise which Yale College would 
take on under their management, | am compelled to think that 
the ends for which our venerable institution exists would be 
sacrificed instead of being promoted by placing it under their 
control. 

And what kind of a college is it which—I will not say 
Young Yale, but Young America—is clamorous for? First of 
all, the marking system must be abolished. Nothing is more 
odious to Mr. Jefferson Brick, when he condescends to pen a 
leader on those medizeval and monkish institutions, American 
colleges. Away with all marks designed to register the stu- 
dent’s proficiency in his several studies! Certainly, a freeborn 
American who is old enough to smoke, and who is full of the 
new blood which throbs, &c., ought to judge for himself, when 
he pays his term-bills, whether he is getting a satisfactory pen- 
nyworth of college learning. Away, too, with all marks of 
the other sort—marks for “sleeping over,” for roosting on the 
college fence, for the gentlemanly sport of “hazing ” a Fresh- 
m:n, for disturbing the peace of the city with midnight yells, 
or for any breach of college regulatious. The free, high spirit 
of an American student ought not to be vexed with marks and 
co'lege censures. Let him be governed by his own sense of 
propriety. Coédrdinate with this demanded reformation, and 
logically deducible from it, is another: abolish the Procrustean 
bedstead of a prescribed course of studies, which assumes that 
all students are alike in their talents and aptitudes, and are 
destined to the same employment in their subsequent years. 
Let every student decide for himself what he will study and 
how much; for is not such freedom essential to that pursuit of 
happiness which is one of his inalienable rights under the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence on the fourth of July, 
1776% Then follows another demand: Abolish all “ compul- 
sory religion” in colleges. Let there be no prayers in the 
college chapel ; or if something of that sort is required by the 
present benighted state of public opinion, let there be no mon- 
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itor to note the absent or the tardy. Especially let no man be 
required to attend public worship on Sunday anywhere. Why 
should a promising young atheist who can talk about “ proto- 
plasm,” and who has learned not indeed that he is no body, 
(quite the reverse of that,) but that his personality is no thing 
at all— or a “heathen Chinee” who already accepts and prac- 
tices three distinct religions quite contradictory of each other—— 
be required to defile his conscience by any religious observance ? 
Then add one more reform: Abolish recitations and dry text- 
books. Lectures are the thing for a university—attractive and 
brilliant lectures, not by plodding professors, but by distin- 
guished lecturers, whose names, whenever they are announced, 
draw a full house—lectures by celebrated men whom all the 
world runs after—lectures fresh and lively from the outer 
world, and got up with a due regard to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all human success—the principle of catering to “ hu- 
man weakness and infirmity.” 

I think I see what Yale College might become under the 
renovating sway of such reformers. Not that Mr. Phelps 
entertains all these wild notions of what a college should be; 
but his speech leads in that direction. His great desideratum 
is “a living connection with the world without,” snd a conse- 
quent recognition of “ the people’s wants ;” and his remedy for 
all existing detects is, that the governing power shall consist of 
men “ who are in the people and of the people.” The very 
gist of his complaint is, that with an old fogy corporation, 
keeping up a succession of old fogy professors, the outside 
world is unable to introduce such changes as “the people” 
want. In brief, the end to be attained by the proposed revo- 
lution is nothing less than to make the annual meeting of 
Alumni a concourse for the agitation of all sorts of opinions, 
brought in from “‘ the outside world,” about college studies and 
college discipline. Very naturally, at no distant period, there 
might arise a division of the Alumni into parties and fac- 
tions; tor instead of meeting as now to revive old memories, 
to speak of the departed, and to brighten the chain of friend- 
ship that binds the survivors to each other, they are to meet 
in the collisions of debate and of business. They are to meet 
as a great constituency for the election of a legislative and 
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governing Board; and surely neither Mr. Plelps nor those 
whom he speaks for can expect that such an clection will in 
any instance fail to be a contested election. Candidates must 
be nominated ; and in order to this there must be consultation 
beforehand, and caucuses of one party and another represent- 
ing various ideas and sympathies. Then think what scheming 
and struggling there will be to bring up voters on one side and 
the other. Who does not know that in such a body as the 
Alumni of Yale College there are and always must be wide 
divergencies of opinion? The tug of conflict in one of those 
elections may be between the administration ticket and the 
opposition ticket. Or it may be between the liberal ticket and 
the conservative; or between the ticket which represents a 
high standard of classical attainments, and another which 
promises a substitution of the physical sciences in place of the 
dead languages and the old literary culture. And while other 
great movements are coming in from “ the outside world,” like 
tides from the Atlantic in the Bay of Fundy, what is to hin- 
der the political questions and partizanships that agitate “‘ the 
world without ” from surging into the Graduates’ Hall on the 
day before Commencement, and even throwing their foam over 
the tables of the commencement dinner? Then we may have 
a Republican ticket, and a Democratic ticket, and a Women’s 
Rights ticket coquetting with both, and an Anti-Masonic ticket, 
and a Maine Law ticket striving to detach a few votes from what 
happens to be the main issue. Then, too, we may have the an- 
thracite and iron lords of Pennsylvania pouring out their green- 
backs like water to secure the success of a Tariff ticket, while all 
who refuse to vote it are denounced in the New York Tribune as 
bought fwith British gold. Nay, let us not forget that in a 
closer connection with such an institution as ours there are 
other interests than those which I have suggested—interests 
reachiag deeper into the foundations of society, and guarded 
by more jealous sensibilities. The issue may be a religious 
one—between tickets representing different religious bodies, or 
even between an Orthodox and evangelical ticket on one side, 
and an Anti-evangelical and anti-religious ticket on the other 
side. Does not the undisguised contempt which some of those 
who think they represent Young Yale express towards ministers 
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of the Gospel indicate the possibility of such an issue at an 
early day after the expected revolution ? 

III. There is, therefore, another view of this matter—a view 
which Mr. Phelps and his friends do not seem to have consid- 
ered. How can the revolution be brought about? I do not 
forget the statement, made on the authority of Mr. Evarts, 
(whose opinion on such a point may safely be accepted as con- 
clusive against any opinion not pronounced judicially from the 
bench,) that the change proposed is not legally impossible, 
But does that statement mean anything more than that a 
change in the charter of Yale College would not be illegal and 
void if made by the legislative power of the State and con- 
sented to by the existing Corporation? Nearly sixty years ago, 
an attempt was made on Dartmouth College, with a result which 
Mr. Evarts did not overlook in giving his opinion, and which 
even ministers in places like Squashville are familiar with, 
though “ Young Yale” and Fiskville may not have heard of it. 
On that occasion, Young Dartmouth came to the rescue in the 
person of Daniel Webster; as in a like emergency for our 
alma mater (if it should now arise) Young Yale, or Middle- 
aged Yale would come to the rescue in the person of William 
M. Evarts. 

Those who think that the constitution of Yale College can 
be changed by a vote in a commencement assembly, do not 
understand the case. For their benefit, therefore, if there are 
any such persons, [ may be allowed to make sume statements 
which, to readers better informed, may seem rudimentary. 
The institution about which the present question has arisen, 
was founded with some formality by ten Connecticut ministers, 
whvum a common consent of their brethren had designated to 
perform that duty, each of them laying down a number of 
books, and saying, “I give these books for the founding of a 
college in this colony.” By that act, prior to any charter, they 
became, according to the principles of Common Law, the cre- 
ators of a trust, and the founders of the institution for which 
the books were given. The institution which they founded 
was a religious institution, not accidentally, but essentially ; 
for the modern theory—a college in which religion is only 
tolerated, and a university which pledges itself to exclude the 
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knowledge of God from the cirele of the sciences and to ignore 
the relation of the Bible to the culture of true manliness,—had 
not then been invented. At least they never had heard of such 
a theory, and if they had heard of it they would have rejected 
it with horror. Their avowed motive, expressed in their peti- 
tion for a charter (as appears from the preamble to the charter 
granted in 1701) was their zeal for the “ upholding and propa- 
gating of the Protestant Christian religion by a succession of 
learned and orthodox men ;” and they represented themselves 
as “ undertakers for the founding, suitably endowing and order- 
ing a collegiate school, within his Majesty’s colony of Connec- 
ticut, wherein youth may be instructed in the arts and sciences, 
who, through the blessing of Almighty God, may be fitted for 
public employment both in church and civil state.” 

The religious character, then, of the institution founded in 
1790 and chartered in 1701, and the permanence of its useful- 
ness as “upholding and propagating the Protestant Christian 
religion,” were what the founders, and those whose representa- 
tives they were, regarded as of primary importance. Observe 
now in what method the charter, granted at their request, 
intended to secure and perpetuate the religious character of the 
college. Not by imposing upon students or teachers, or upon 
the Trustees and their successors, the yoke of subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. Not by 
requiring anybody to accept and adopt the Westminster Con- 
fession. Not by setting up any syntagma of Christian doc- 
trines as a standard of orthodoxy, inflexible and immutable. 
The only—and in their view sufficient—guarantee for that fea- 
ture of their institution which they deemed most important, 
was the simple provision in the charter that the Trustees (never 
to be fewer than seven nor more than eleven) should be “ min- 
isters of the Gospel, inhabiting within this colony.” Hitherto 
that guarantee has been sufficient for its purpose. Yale Col- 
lege always has been, and, save by some unfaithfulness on the 
part of its guardians or some violent subversion of its charter, 
it must always remain a religious institution. It was intended 
to have, and it has had till now, “a vital connection,” with the 
churches of Connecticut—especially the Congregational church. 
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es, by whom, through the agency of their pastors, it was called 
into being before any other church existed in the colony. 

In consideration of the connection between liberal studies 
and the well-being of the State—and with an eye, doubtless, 
both to what students from Conecticut had been spending at 
Cambridge, and to what students from other colonies might 
spend at a college in Connecticut—the government of the 
colony became from the first, in such measure as that day of 
small things would permit, a chief patron of the college. A 
yearly subsidy of “ one hundred and twenty pounds country 
pay ” was granted in the charter, “ until this Court order oth- 
erwise ;” and from time to time other donations were made, 
without which the institution would have foundered. Out of 
such dependence of the college on the public treasury, there 
arose a disposition on the part of the Legislature to supervise 
the institution, and to control it at discretion. But “ the Pres- 
ident and Fellows,” as they were styled in the new charter of 
1745, resisted the attempt at legislative control, and their ar- 
guments (though they were only ministers) were too strong to 
be withstood. 

At last when the college had lived almost a century, and the 
little colony had become an independent commonwealth, one 
of the United States of America under the Federal Constitu- 
tion-—all doubts and discussions concerning the relations be- 
tween the corporation of Yale College and the government of 
Connecticut were brought to a satisfactory conclusion which I 
cannot describe in any other way so well as by a quotation 
from President Woolsey’s “ Historical Discourse” one hun- 
dred and fifty years after the founding of the college. 

“In October, 1791, a committee was appointed to confer with the President 
and Fellows of the College in relation to its affairs and to report at the next 
session, In their report dated May 25, 1792, they say that they found the Cor- 
poration disposed to communicate without reserve every circumstance respecting 
the care and management of the institution under their government. They 
found that the number of students on an average was about one hundred and 
thirty, that the severity of the ancient Freshman discipline was almost done away, 
and that the literary exercises of the respective classes had of late years under- 
gone considerable alterations, so as the better to accommodate the education of 
the undergraduates to the present state of literature. They further found that 


the state of the College treasury was in a much better condition than they bad 
apprehended, and that the finances had been managed with great dexterity, pru- 
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dence and economy. After mentioning the amount of funds and of annual ex- 
penses, they stated that another building was wanted to accommodate and re- 
ceive the students, about one-half of whom were obliged to furnish then selves 
with lodgings in the town for want of room in the College, for which purpose, as 
well as for additions to the library, for the support of a professor of mathemat- 
ics, and for increase of salaries the help of the legislature was needed. This re- 
port, itis said, gratifled the legislature; and an act was passed appointing com- 
missioners to receive the balances of taxes laid for the discharge of the principal 
and interest of the State debt, and to pay over such balances for the use of the 
College at New Haven, particularly for the erection of a new College building 
containing students’ rooms, and for the purpose of serving as a fund to be applied 
to the support of professors, The conditions of this grant were that of the sum 
collected in these balances the College authorities should pay or transfer in legal 
form to the Treasurer of the State fifty per cent. in some kind of public stock of 
the United States; and that eight members of the State government, the Gov. 
ernor, Lieut. Governor and six senior assistants in the council, should be ez officio 
members of the Corporation of Yale College, with full powers except as to filling 
up vacancies in the clerical portion of that body. This act, contemplating a 
modification of the charter, was accepted not unwillingly by the existing Corpo- 
ration. With slight alterations, rendered necessary by the new constitution of 
the State, the relation to the State has continued as was then settled until the 
present time. The old jealousy of a corporation for educational purposes man- 
aged exclusively by clergymen ceased. The happy adjustment, that neither por- 
tion of the body should exercise any control over the election of members per- 
taining to the other, tended to prevent all jealousy between the orders and to 
promote union. The civilians infused knowledge of law and of public sentiment 
into the Board. Their annual election, by giving each predominant political 
party only a temporary share in the control of the College, really removes it 
from all undue political influence. In effecting this union Mr, Hillhouse, then 
and for forty years afterward the Treasurer of the College, had a considerable 
part. The assistance rendered by this act to the College was of the greatest ad- 
vantage to its financial interests, perhaps we may say of vital importance; nor 
could the measures for the increase of instructors and for additions to the build- 
ings, which were carried through in Dr. Dwight’s presidency, have been thought 
of without these very seasonable supplies.” pp. 36-38. 


It will be observed that the original guarantee for the relig- 
ious character of the institution, was neither abrogated nor im- 
paired by the alteration of the charter in 1792. The “ civil- 
ians” admitted to the corporation are to the ministers as 
eight to eleven; and I believe that hitherto some of them 
have always been in full religious sympathy with their clerical 
associates. But if at any time the Governor, Lieutt:.. * Gov- 
ernor and six senior Senators ot Connecticut, sho ne 
and all, members of religious bodies not in commr 
the Congregational churches of Connecticut—if they snuu'd 
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irreligious men, or even anti-religious in the most malignant 
way—if by some revolution in political parties eight Roman 
Catholics should be introduced into the corporation ; or eight 
Jews; or eight Socialists and Red-republicans ; or eight Mor- 
mons, or eight naturalized Buddhists; the college would still 
be, as from its beginning, a religious institution, consecrated to 
“the upholding and propagating ot the Protestant Christian 
religion by a succession of learned and orthodox men.” 

The ex officio members of the corporation are always wel- 
come to their places without regard to their political partizan- 
ship, and without calling in question their religious belief or 
unbelief. Their presence is not an empty honor, like the 
coveted presence of “ the distinguished Senator from Alaska ” 
on a commencement platform, nor has it in any instance with- 
in my knowledge been felt to be a disgrace. No distinction is 
recognized between them and their associates in debating or in 
voting. Their practical sagacity as men conversant with pub- 
lic affairs is always appreciated. Sometimes their experienced 
skill, and sometimes their munificent friendship, is highly val- 
uable to the finances of the institntion. But if they should 
unite their strength to abolish the religious character of the 
college, or to frustrate the religious design for which it was 
founded, they would be powerless ; for the guarantee in the 
original charter is as effective in 1870 as it was in1701. Now 
if those who call themselves Young Yale propose to substitute 
for these eight representatives of the old commonwealth of 
Connecticut, or for any of them, an equal number of men to 
be elected in the commencement meeting of graduates, let 
them try. Let them send in their petitions to the legislature. 
Perhaps Mr. Phelps will consent to appear as counsel for the 
petitioners, and to try his persuasiveness on the “ Hon. Mr. 
Domuch of Oldport.” Let them try whether the democracy 
of Connecticut will consent to surrender, in whole or in part, 
its purchased and stipulated right of having eight representa- 
tives of its own in the corporation of Yale College. Mr. 
Pickering of Squashville has no objections, and will make no 
opposition. Nay, I will assure those who are disposed to try, 
that all the Pickerings—every one of the ten—will refrain 
from opposing the change, whenever the State is found willing 
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to give up its connection with the university. But let the 
negotiators remember that the gifts from the State, which the 
university has received as the price of its consent to that con- 
nection, or by virtue of its relation to the State, are in no 
event to be refunded. 

The assault, however, both by the two writers in the Nation, 
and by Mr. Phelps in his speech, is mainly directed against the 
clerical part of the corporation. The “ ministers” are the 
sort of men who, beca.ise they are ministers, are incompetent 
to the trust which they have received from their predecessors. 
Let me ask what it is which these assailants propose to do ? 
What they would do if they could is evident enough. They 
do not believe in men who are by profession reJigious men, 
students and teachers of the Christianity contained in the 
Bible; for men of that profession are as a class second-rate 
men. The problem which they have taken in hand is to get 
these men out of the corporation of Yale College, and my 
question is, “ How do they propose to do it?” Do they ex- 
pect to persuade the present corporation to abdicate their 
trust (if the legislature will consent) and to give over the 
entire university with all the interests involved, to the control 
of another Board differently constituted? Doubtless it would 
be easy to convince each of the ten, apart, that he as an indi- 
vidual is at the best only a second-rate man in comparison 
with “men who sit on the Supreme bench, or who control the 
cabinet of the executive,” or with “ successful men” in the 
city of New York. Doubtless any one of them might be per- 
suaded to vacate his seat in the expectation of its being filled 
by a wiser and abler man. . But to convince them all, or even 
a majority of them, that they are unfit to hold the great and 
precious trust simply because they are ministers,—will not be 
easy. Knowing something about ministers, and especially 
Connecticut ministers, I can say with great confidence that no 
insults on their persons or their profession will drive them 
from the trust transmitted to them by the Founders, and 
guaranteed by the original compact between the Founders and 
the commonwealth. Surely they who hope to succeed in such 
an enterprise by such means, cannot be reckoned higher than 
“ second-rate men.” 
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But let all this be forgotten, and let us suppose that the 
enterprise has been undertaken with a more sagacious view of 
the connection between means and ends. Let us suppose a 
courteous memorial addressed to the President and Fellows, 
subscribed by the names of the memorialists, and asking that 
the government of this venerable institution, instead of re- 
maining where the Founders placed it, be transferred to the 
graduates dispersed over the world. The memorialists admit 
that, under the existing constitution, the college has prospered 
hitherto, and has had a marvellous growth; but they intimate 
that in some particulars, not easily defined, it is behind the 
times, and they are sure that the graduates, if it can be put 
under their control, will come up to its help with great enthu- 
siasm, and will set it forward at a rapid rate. I can tell be- 
forehand what the result would be of such a memorial. The 
President and Fellows would reply, Yale College was design- 
ed to be a religious and Christian institution; and we cannot 
surrender the only security for its religious character. You 
offer us only vague promises which may mean much in your 
intention and yet never be fulfilled, but if you would add to 
the endowments a solid million of money to-day on the condi- 
tion of our putting the whole trust out of our hands into 
yours, our answer would be the same: Won possumus. 

Whether right or wrong, the firm belief of the President 
and at least the ten clerical Fellows aiways will be that the 
contidence of the churches, and the munificence of men who 
hold that a college ought to be a religious institution, are 
worth more than any patronage that is likely to come on any 
terms, from those graduates, be they-ever so rich and ever so lav- 
ish, who have an outspoken contempt for Christian ministers. 
I know not how many they may be fur whom Mr. Phelps 
seems to speak, and who are represented by the two writers in 
the Nation ; but if I were in confidential relations with them, 
I would frankly advise them to discharge their minds imme- 
diately of all expectation that the revolution which they are 
planning will be consented to by the corporation as it is. If 
they are to accomplish what they have undertaken, they must 
try some other method. 

What then? Will they address themselves to the legisla- 
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ture of Connecticut? But Yale College is not a State univer 
sity, nor is it under the control of the State in the same sense 
in which Harvard College is under the control of Massachu- 
setts. Its charter cannot be violated by a legislative act so long 
as there is a Supreme Court of the United States. If Senator 
Sumner would frame a bill for an act of Congress to guarantee 
a republican form of government to the State uf Connecticut, 
and would put into the bill a new constitution for Yale Col- 
lege,—and if the two houses could be persuaded to pass the 
bill, and the President to sign it,—and then if the Supreme 
Court would recognize the act as not contrary to the supreme 
law of the land,—the thing would be done. Can it b¢ done in 
any other way ? 

I have intended, throughout this communication, to speak of 
Mr. Phelps much more respectfully than he spoke of me, for I 
learned long ago to “ reverence the young,” and he is not yet 
old enough to be undeserving of respect. Let me then, in all 
seriousness and good feeling, make one suggestion tending 
toward a solution of the difficult problem which “ Young 
Yale,” so called, seems unable to solve. The late George 
Peabody gave one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for a 
Museum of Natural History in connection with Yale College. 
Wisely, as I think, and much to the relief of the President and 
Fellows, he placed that princely gift in the hands of his 
own trustees to be managed and expended by them for the use 
and benefit of the university in conformity with directione 
recorded in his instrument of donation. In like manner, a 
wealthy gentleman in the city of New York left, in his last 
will, a legacy of fifty thousand dollars to remain in the hands 
of his son, and the income of it to be expended by him, at his 
discretion, for the benefit of Yale College. The son is dis- 
charging that trust not only with all fidelity, but also, so far as 
I know, with sound discretion. These two facts may illus- 
trate the hint I will venture to offer. If Young Yale really 
wants to be represented in the management of the funds, and 
to have by its elected trustees or visitors a direct influence 
over the policy of the institution, there isa way in which that 
desire can be attained. Suppose an University Fund of half 
a willion for objects connected with the whole institution, and 
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a board of trustees or visitors elected by the Alumni to 
superintend the application of it,—would that answer the 
purpose? I will also suggest that a hundred thousand dollars 
for the Law Department is a great desideratum, and that who- 
ever will give the money may make his own conditions as to 
the use of it, and like Mr. Peabody may establish his own 
arrangements by compact with the corporation. 

I might have subscribed this letter (which was commenced 
as a letter to the Editor of the Nation,) ANorneR ALuMNts ; 
for I also am a graduate of Yale College, and so is every one 
of my nine associates; and we do not admit that the Sociz 
lose any of the dignities or privileges belonging to the Alwm- 
nt. But as my letter has become too long for insertion in a 
weekly journal, and must reach the public on the pages 
of the graver and more capacious Wew Lnglander, I accept 
the less dignified name proposed by Mr. Phelps, and being 
“exhausted by keeping a few sheep in the wilderness” subs 
scribe myself, most humbly, 


Tiorny Pickerine, 
of Squashville, 
Oct. 1, 1870. 
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Articte VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Jutius Miitier’s Docrrinat Essays.*—The most eminent of 
the living German theologians, in the department of philosophical 
and systematic Divinity, is the Author of the great work on the 
Christian Doctrine of Sin, Dr. Julius Miller, of Halle. His clas- 
sical culture—he is a brother of the late Ottfried Miller—his 
philosophical acumen and learning, his thorough acquaintance 
with all branches of theological science, together with the fine 
mingling of conservatism, or rather of deep and earnest convic- 
tions, with liberal and catholic feeling and with a sincere, impres- 
sive spirit of piety, mark him out asa great teacher. His high 
position is recognized in Germany by scholars of all varieties of 
opinion. Rothe, while he lived, had an almost equal reputation ; 
and Nitzsch was regarded as the leader among younger men who, 
like him, were eminent in the branch of doctrinal theology. The 
collection of dissertations which Miller has just given to the 
public are elaborate and very able discussions of several themes: 
the Relations of Faith to Knowledge; Tie Right of private judg- 
ment in the interpretation of Scripture ; the question whether the 
Son of God would have become incarnate, if sin had not entered 
the world ; the relation between the operation of the Holy Spirit 
and the efficacy of the divine werd; the Invisible Church; a 
Comparison of the Doctrines of Luther and Calvin on the Lord’s 
Supper; the Divine Institution of the office of the Ministry, 
Each of these essays contains, in a condensed and regular form, 
materials sufficient to form a treatise on the subject to which it 
relates. It is pleasant to know that the venerable Author, who 
has suffered from ill health for many years, has found strength to 
revise and collect these very valuable contributions to theological 
science. 


Rotrue’s Docrrinat System.t—The posthumous publication of 





* Dogmatische Abhandlungen von Julius Miller, Dr, Bremen: C, Ed Miiller. 
1870. 

¢ Dogmatik von Dr. R. Roraz. Aus dessen handschriftlichem Nachlasse 
herausgegeben, von Dr. D, Scnznxer. (1. u. 2 Abth.) 1870. pp. 315, 856. 
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Rothe’s system of theology is an event which every journal that 
deals at all with theology, is bound to record. His ingenuity aud 
originality have been equalled by few; and in the particulars in 
which he departs from received opinions, he knows how to 
clothe his own views in the most attractive form and to support 
them by impressive argumentation. Of all the German writers on 
the different problems of theology, Rothe, as we think, is foremost 
in the power of lucid, facile exposition. His style is fluent with- 
out being diffuse. He is a master in scientific method. The first 
part of the work relates to the doctrine of Sin, in which the pecu- 
liar theory of the Author as to the origin of sin and the fall—the 
theory of a gradual development of the soul into a purely spiritual 
form of being, by overcoming the sensuous side of our being—is 
fully unfolded. The readers of Miller's great work will remem- 
ber how earnestly, and yet how courteously, this theory is there 
contested. The second part is on Redemption, and covers the 
various topics appropriate to this head, as far as the topic of the 
Church. Rothe does not adopt the Athanasian conception of the 
Trinity, although he holds firmly to the trath of the divinity of 
Jesus. He regards the dez‘h of Christ as a part of the necessary 
preparation of Him for His work upon the souls of men by the 
Spirit,—necessary in the divine order, which requires that the 
Deliverer shall successfully pass through experiences, which as 
far as sinners are concerned, have a retributive element, in order 
that He may be inwardly qualified to act upon men with reno- 
vating power. He is the head and representative of mankind. 


Hunt’s History or Eneutsn TaroLtocy.*—This work is a 
History of Doctrine under another title. The Author is of the 
Broad Church school. He writes with candor and with a fair, but 
not uncommon, degree of discrimination. He has read the works 
which he undertakes to sketch, and his citations are numerous and 
apposite, A history of English theology has long been needed, and 
although we cannot be certain that the present work will fill the 
vacant place, the first volume gives promise of a meritorious per- 
formance. The Baptists, the Quakers, the Independents, and other 
religious bodies outside of the’ Anglican Church, are fully con. 





* Religious Thought in England, from the Reformation until the end of the 
last century. A contribution to the History of Theology. By Rev. Jouy Huwr, 
M. A., Author of an Essay on Pantheism., London; Strahan & Co. 1870. Vol. I. 
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sidered and their peculiar tenets described. Students of historical 
theology will find in the work useful and agreeable reading. 


Lecture Room Ta.xs.*—This book is really a volume of 
“ table-talk,” or talk around the domestic board of the household | 
by the head of the ecclesiastical family, in easy and familiar ad. 
dress, often apparently in answer to questions asked on the spot 
and therefore purely extemporaneous; very much, in truth, in 
the style of “homilies” in the Christian assemblies when they 
come together to hear and talk about Jesus. 

It would not be well for every pastor to imitate this style of 
off-hand discourse since Ais experiences might not be so rich and 
edifying as those of the pastor of the Plymouth church, 

The same marked characteristics that are found in all the produc- 
tions of this distinguished divine are seen in these briefer “ hom- 
ilies,” though criticism is disarmed by their spontaneous genial 
nature. They are overflowings of a running spring. Among the 
most readable pieces are those entitled “ Experiences Abroad,” in 
which some account is given of the orator’s subjective preparation 
for those well known speeches made in England during the war— 
“The unwritten words and deeds of Jesus ”—* Praise and Prayer” 
—* Experimental Religion”—‘* Assurance of Salvation ”—‘ Meth- 
ods of conversion.” 

Christian experience, communion, prayer, social intercourse, con- 
versation, work, the need and fnllness of Christ, are touched with 
accustomed vigor and personality. Like this preacher’s sermons, 
which are examples, not of the most philosophic quality of preach- 
ing, but the quality of skillful and powerful popular presentation 
of truth to the human heart and consciousness, these addresses 
are good food for all minds, 


A Treatise oF THE PREPARATION AND Detivery oF SER- 
mons.+ There is a fashion in books as in other things. The call 
for a particular class of books svon creates a supply of them. 





* Lecture Room Talks, A series of familiar discourses on themes of general 
Christian experience. By Henry Warp Begourr. Phonographically reported 
by T. J. Etinwoop. New York: J. B. Ford & Co., 39 Park Row. 1870. 

+ A Treatise of the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. By Joun A. 
Broavus, D. D., LL. D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
narv, Greenville, S.C. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co,, No. 23 North Sixth 
street. New York; Sheldon & Co., 500 Broadway. 
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The strong interest awakened a few years since in the study of 
English Phiiology, produced almost simultaneously a number of 
works on the English language. There seems to have been of 
late a similar working up of interest in the department of hom- 
iletical studies, attested by such works as those of Kidder, Shedd, 
and Hoppin, and others of a more popular character. 

The work which we notice is one of the last we have seen of the 
fruits of this homiletical revival, and, to judge of it by a brief 
examination, good but not the best; we do not see that it adds 
very much to the literature of the subject. It shows a diligent 
reading of the works, and especially of the most recent works, 
on Rhetoric and Homiletics, but it contains nothing novel. It is 
written in a popular style, and its remarks are generally judicious, 
and made in a commendable spirit. The treatment of the subject 
of Delivery is appreciative and useful ; its value however is not en- 
hanced by an illustration like the following: “ A really good man, 
in preaching at a University, once said, ‘ You shut your eyes to the 
beauty of piety; you stop your ears to the calls of the gospel: 
you turn your back,’ &c., and in saying it shut his eyes, stopped 
his ears with his fingers, and whirled his broad back into view. 
Alas! for the good done to the students by his we'l-meant sermon. 
In ‘suiting the action to the word,’ he ‘o’erstepped the mod. 
esty of nature.’” 

Periods are sometimes carelessly ended with an “ &c.,” or 
“ ete.;” and the parts of a sentence which belong together, as the 
subject and its predicate, the substantive and its qualificative, are 
often separated unnecessarily, which blemishes of style should 
not occur in a work that specially treats of the methods of good 
writing and speaking. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 


First Sreps 1n Enouisa Lirerature.*—We took up this book 
with the expectation and desire of saying a good deal in its 
favor,—partly, because we had seen it spoken of in high terms by 
journals in whose criticisms we ordinarily place confidence, and 
partly, because we are disposed to mention approvingly any text- 
book treating of this subject. Not that we have a lofty idea of 





* First Steps in English Literature. By Antaur Gitman, New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1870, 8vo, pp. 231. 
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Manuals of English Literature, or of the benefit that is to be de- 
rived fromthem. But in regard to this particular study, it seems 
to us that the public mind is passing through what for want of a 
better name may be called the Early English period, during 
which men will talk and act as if a knowledge of our literature 
could be gained by reading histories of it, and not by reading the 
literature itself. As the study of such histories is the quickest 
way of dispelling this delusion, we are disposed to welcome any 
addition to their number; and we accordingly hoped to find this 
work, thongh not of a good kind, yet so good in its kind as to 
prepare the way for better methods. But after a somewhat ex- 
tensive acquaintance with manuals of English Literature, we are 
reluctantly compelled to say that this is the most thoroughly 
worthless one that has ever fallen under our observation. The 
student who uses it will take some steps in English Literature, it 
is true, but they will be steps backward and not forward. 

This is harsh criticism, but it is unfortunately just. The book, 
as regards its contents, is nothing but a compilation of the ideas 
and facts contained in other manuals, the facts, in addition, being 
ill-arranged, and the ideas ill-expressed. The blunders of pre- 
vious text-books are, in all cases where the space admits of it, 
carefully retained, and a legion of new ones inserted. There can 
not be found on a single page the least evidence of original inves- 
tigation. Not only are the facts picked up at second-hand, but 
the criticisms are also, and generally they are taken from men 
whose critical opinions are in themselves worthless. Indeed, if 
there is anywhere anything peculiarly absurd that anybody has 
ever uttered, it is wonderful to see how successful the compiler of 
this manual has been in ferreting it out, and how careful he has 
been to incorporate it in his text. 

The division of the language is probably original; the titles 
given to the subdivisions. and, to some extent, the subdivisions 
themselves, must certainly be so ; for it required more ignorance 
than ordinarily can be brought to bear upon this subject to pro- 
duce the ones here given. The language is divided into two 
great periods. “Immature English,” extending from an indefi- 
nite time in the past to the year 1558, and “ Mature English” 
extending from that year to the present day. The names given to 
the subdivisions of the former period are worth preserving as a 
curiosity. What most men are content to eall Anglo-Saxon, our 
author, following a few late writers in Great Britain, calls Original 
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English ; though the same style of reasoning would lead us to call 
Latin and Italian by the same name. Semi-Saxon appears here as 
Broken English, Old English as Dead English, and Middle 
English as Reviving English. The subdivisions of the second 
period are in the main as misleading and incorrect as the titles 
applied to the first are absurd. 

But vicious as is the plan of the work, the execution of it is far 
worse. The writer has no idea whatever of perspective, and in 
the confused jumble here presented no student could form an idea 
of the relative literary importance of any author, or of any 
period. Tried by a mathematical measurement, the account of 
Donne takes up more space than that of Shakespeare, and Isaac 
Watts has three times as much room as is assigned to Pope, 
though the latter here gives his name to a separate age. The 
book, moreover, swarms with the grossest errors; hardly a page 
is free from them, Confining ourselves mainly to the more cele- 
brated authors, the story of Chaucer’s imprisonment and flight, 
always suspicious and now exploded, is here set down as a fact, 
and we have the additional information, not hitherto known to 
the world, that in religious matters the poet was much influenced 
by Wycliffe, and promoted his doctrines. In Spenser, it is stated 
that in the first book of his great poem we are introduced to the 
court of the Fairy Queen, though it would probably puzzle the 
author to mention the canto or verse where an account of this in- 
troduction is given. In Shakespeare, a fanciful idea of the Rev. 
Charles Wordsworth, that the Bible exerted the greatest forma- 
tive and guiding influence upon the mind of the dramatist, is here 
laid down as an undoubted fact. In Milton, his two sonnets 
entitled, The Nightingale and On the Late Massacre in Pied- 
mont, are spoken of as odes, while his noblest prose work, 
Areopagitica, or Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, 
js represented as being two separate works, and in addition, 
Areopagitica appears; as Areopagita. In Dryden, The Conques 
of Grenada is classed among his prose works, though there is not 
a single line of prose in both parts of the play, which are not 
only written in verse but in rhyme. Jn a similar manner his 
Spanish Friar and Marriage a-la-Mode are spoken of as prose, 
though they are prose in the same sense that the Merchant of 
Venice is—that is, poetry with prose conversations occasionally in- 
troduced. On the other hand, it may be well to state that the 
Pericles and Aspasia of Walter Savage Landor, which used to be 
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prose, has, according to this manual, become poetry. DeQuincey 
is said to belong to the Lake School, though it has been hereto- 
fore understood that Lake School was the designation of a school 
of poets, and not of prose writers. In the account of coffee- 
houses, Dryden is represented as seated in the chair by the fire- 
side, and surrounded by “such men as Wycherley, Gay, Addison 
and others of the wits of the time.” As Dryden died in 1700, 
and Gay was born in 1688, the latter must have been an exceed- 
ingly precocious youth. But errors of this sort, and of all sorts, 
are so numerous, that the mind is embarrassed in selection by the 
very abundance. 

A happy equilibrium has, however, been preserved between the 
sins of commission and those of omission. One of the leading, if 
not the leading author of the Old English Period, Robert of 
loucester, is not mentioned at all. Of later writers there is no 
account of Shirley, Webster, and Massinger among the dramat- 
ists, not to speak of numerous others; nor later still, of Sir 
Thomas Browne, of Robert Herrick, or Andrew Marvell. It may 
be said there was no room for all. But, then, why insert accounts 
of authors inferior to these both in ability and in reputation, 
especially when the names of some of those omitted appear in 
other parts of the work? Still, pardoning all this, what are we to 
think of an account of later English literature, which puts in Poe 
and leaves out Keats? We echo the question of Matthew 
Arnold, From what race of Hyrcanian tigers did our author 
spring ? 

It is in no spirit of unkindness that we tell the compiler of this 
manual that it will never do. Text-books, above all, should be 
accurate, and it would not only be unfair to the public, but it 
would in the end be no advantage to the author himself to speak 
of this in any other manner than it deserves. A trustworthy 
account of English Literature can never be produced except at 
the price of long years of toilsome research and careful thought ; 
and the smaller the scale the more difficult will it be to execute it 
well. The time has gone by, if it ever existed, when text-books 
of this kind could be pitch-forked together, as this has been, at 
the cost of afew weeks or months of labor. We commend to the 
author the following extract from his own work, which may be 
taken asa fair sample of his style, and upon which no comment 
is needed : 
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“The march of intelligence in the United States during this period has never 
been paralleled, and could hardly have been conceived by the wisest of any pre- 
vious century. This remarkable increase of intelligence has caused a notable in- 
crease in the number of readers, and in the average knowledge of the people in 
France, England, and the United States during the present period. There has 
also been an increase of the number of thinkers in these lands, but the latter 
class by no means increases in an equal ratio with the former. It is necessary to 
bear this fact constantly in mind as we scrutinize the development of our age in 
literary affairs.” 


There is included in this manual a bibliography of the “ best 
editions” of English authors. No more need be said of it than 
that it is a fitting companion-piece to the account of the literature. 
It will be a very safe guide. however, wherever only one edition 
of a work has been published. 


Manvats or Ancrent History.* A sufficiently copious, ac- 
curate, and well-digested history of the great empires of antiquity, 
anterior to Greece, which shall also include what is known of the 
Sanscrit-speaking Hindoos, has long been a desideratum of the stu- 
dent. In German, there is the learned work of Duncker, in which 
are summed up, with clearness and fairness, the results of scholarly 
investigation in this broad field of oriental reseach. The course 
of ancient history is distinctly traced by this Author, so that the 
student has before him the condensed products of modern study 
in this department, to the different branches of which so many 
zealous students have been, of late, devoted. In English, we 
have no work corresponding in merit to Duncker; none to rival 
it in critical ability or in judgment or erudition; although all of 
his conclusions are, by no means, to be admitted, especially when 
he treats of Hebrew history. Smith’s Ancient History is a work 
of considerable value. Rawlinson’s “ five Great Monarchies ” is 
one of the more recent fruits of English scholarship; and now we 
have from Rawlinson a briefer “ Manual of Ancient History,” ex- 
tending from the earliest times to the division of the Roman 
Empire. It is based, as to plan, upon the meritorious work of 





* A Manual of Ancient History. From the earliest times to the fall of the 
Western Empire. By Georer Raw inson, M. M., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. Oxford: 1869, 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 568. 

A Manual of the Ancient History of the Hast to the Commencement of the 
Median Wars. By Fravycors L’Enormant, sub-librarian of the Imperial Insti- 
tute of France, and E, Cagvattier, member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Lon- 
don. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870. 2 vols. pp. 395. 
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Heeren. Its bibliographical information is valuable to the student ; 
but here we notice striking defects. For example, there is no 
mention of Duncker, so far as we have observed; and from a 
passage respecting Heeren, in the preface, we should conclude that 
Duncker is unknown to the Author. The chief defect of the work 
is the failure to distinguish, in Egyptian and Assyrian history in 
particular, between what is established and what is disputed or 
fairly disputable. A writer in the July number of the Edinburgh 
Review has taken Rawlinson to task for his inaccurac’es, but has 
pushed his charges somewhat beyond the bounds of justice ; or, 
rather, writes from the stand-point of an extreme historical skep- 
ticism. At the same time it is to be regretted that Rawlinson 
does not bring a more accurate criticism to those portions of an- 
cient history which most of all require this treatment. The work 
of L’Enormant and Chevallier is full, readable, and probably, in 
the main, trustworthy; yet not free from the fault just pointed 
out in Rawlinson. In the English translation of L’Enormant, the 
Arabians are left out, on account of objections to this portion 
of the work which proceed from the school of Rawlinson. This, 
we think, was unwise. It leaves the book incomplete. The type 
in which the American edition of L’Enormant is printed is incon- 
veniently and inexcusably small. 


Tue Lire or Arraur Tappan.* This is “a round unvar- 
nish’d tale” of the life of “one who feared God and eschewed 
evil.” It does not praise, for in such a life deeds only are elo- 
quent. Arthur Tappan belonged to a class of simple-hearted, self- 
centered men, who do not seek reputation but seek to do right at 
whatever cost. We have entered into the fruits of his labors, 
who were perhaps not always ready to recognize his worth. The 
subsoil plough that has ripped open the hard earth and made pos- 
sible the precious harvest, is too often cast aside and forgot. The 
story of his life is familiar to all, certainly in this region. Its 
details are few, but in the view of late events and of truth, truly 
grand. The sum of his gifts to philanthropic objects is modestly 
told by one who knew best ; and to him belongs the praise, in the 
words of Gerrit Smith, of being the first man in this country “to 
make use of money in large sums for benevolent objects.” And 
he was first in many good things. He was president of the Amer- 





* The Life of Arthur Tappan. New York: Hurd & Houghton, Cambridge: 
Riverside Press. 1870. 
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ican Anti-Slavery Society ; he helped found the Colonization 
Society (which he was first to leave when he thought it left first 
principles), the Bible Society, the Tract Society, the American 
Education Society, Oberlin College, the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce, and other good things, which, though they have not all 
followed precisely in the direction which he gave them, have been 
great powers in the country and the world. His gifts during the 
years of his business prosperity flowed like fructifying streams in 
all directions, often with a noiseless flow, making glad but con- 
cealing their source. The great lesson of his life was courage to 
do right whatever the consequences. The clear grit of the man 
was told in the short answer he gave to his business friends who 
were solicitous to aid him out of his heavy pecuniary difficulties. 
“You demand that I shall cease my anti-slavery labors, give up 
my connection with the anti-slavery society, and make some apol- 
ogy and recantation—J will be hung first!’ Those who have 
seen him in his later years as a courteous and gentle old man, 
reticent and. grave it is true, but living tranquilly in the shade 
of an affectionate home circle, shrinking from notoriety, and evi- 
dently dwelling in daily communion with God and higher thoughts, 
could hardly believe that this was he who was branded and 
mobbed, who was despised and hated, who sacrificed fortune and 
had a price set on his head, in the days of anti-slavery agitation. 

The narrative of his early days, and of the quaint and rigid 
manners of old Puritan society, as well as glimpses of later years, 
through the sketches of his daughter, are highly interesting, 
Letters of Whittier, Schuyler Colfax, and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, especially the last (on p. 399), are valuable additions, and 
speak well for the writers. 


Tue Cour d@’Erat or Naporgon III.* M. Tenot has written 
what seems a trastworthy narrative of the events attending that 
usurpation of power on the part Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, which 
had the effect to stifle freedom in France for the last twenty years, 
and to inflict an injury upon the intellectual and moral life of the 
French people, for which no amount of material prosperity can 
compensate. Now that the career of the successful adventurer 





* Paris in December, 1851, or The Coup d’Etat of Napoleon III. By Eugéne 
Tenot, Editor of the “Siécle,” &c. Translated from the 13th French edition, 
with many original notes, by S. W. Apams and A. H. Branpoy. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton, 1870. 8vo. pp. 850. 
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who has ruled France for almost a generation, has been brought 
to a stop by the war which he precipitately kindled, a fresh curi- 
osity is awakened in regard to the steps of perfidy and cruelty by 
which he attained his elevation. M. Tenot writes in a dispassion- 
ate tone, and apparently without any attempt to give a party co- 
loring to his recital. Incidentally, as well as directly, he conveys 
much information respecting the public men who have figured 
prominently in French politics for the last forty years. 


Mrs. Wiiison’s “ ADVENTURES oF THE 126TH ReGiment New 
York Stare Vo.unteers,”*—We welcome every instance of sea- 
sonable care taken to collect information in a permanent form re- 
garding the late war, and to perpetuate the memory of the men 
by whose endurance and valor it was carried on to success. Be- 
sides those conspicuous facts which will find a place in formal his- 
tory, numberless incidents of the struggle and personal details 
which deserve to be recorded, as growing more significant and 
interesting with time, are now within the reach of compilers, as 
they cannot be a few years later. The traditions, associations, and 
partialities of particular regiments furnish motives and facilities 
for such works relating to their own services and members. The 
volume before us is an admirable example of what may be done 
in this direction. We congratulate the 126th Regiment N,. Y. 8. 
Volunteers, on having such a memorial of their three years’ ser- 
vice, aud on the spirit that must have pervaded them as a body, 
first to make their career worthy of this record, and then to issue 
a record so worthy of their career. 

The first half of the book is a history of the services and for- 
tunes of the Regiment from its organization till it was disbanded 
at the close of the war. Mrs, Willson’s accomplished pen was al- 
ready known to us in other productions, and here it has been used 
in a patriotic and loving labor. The narration is clear and lively, 
and the style graceful. The military movements described are 
made the more intelligible by pictures and drawings of their local- 
ities. Portraits of some of the officers are interspersed, We hap- 
pen to have been cognizant of the pains the author has conscien- 


* Disaster, Struggle, Triumph—The adventures of 1090 Boys in Blue, from 
August, 1862, to June, 1865. By Mrs. Azaveta M. Wiitson, author of “ Lives 
of the Mrs. Judsons” &c., dc. Dedicated to the 126th Regiment of New York 
State Volunteers. With an Appendix containing a Chronological Record of the 
principal events inthe History of the Regiment. Albany: 1870. 8vo., pp. 590. 
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tiously bestowed in studying and arranging the mass of materials 
furnished by the “ historical committee,” especially soldiers’ journals 
and letters. She has herself properly described her task in this 
department :—“ For more than a year we have followed the for- 
tunes of this Regiment, examining for the purpose every docu- 
ment, printed and manuscript, within our reach; sparing no labor 
of research; writing and re-writing again and again, as fresh ma. 
terials came to hand, the simple story, which we now, with min- 
gled hopes and fears, commit to the public.” 

Besides the elements of interest in all military history, one of 
an exciting quality is made prominent in the fortunes of this regi- 
ment. “Disaster,” as well as “struggle” and “ triumph,” might well 
be expected among the vicissitudes of war, but in their case dis- 
aster seemed premature and peculiarly disheartening. In the out- 
set, as yet inexperienced, it was their misfortune to be stationed 
at Harper’s Ferry, and to have part in the insufficient defence of 
Maryland Heights. The remembered surrender of those places 
was not only disastrous but discreditable to our arms. This was 
one of the regiments then made prisoners and parolled. Thus 
early they had to spend two months in inactivity at Chicago before 
“being exchanged. Worse than this, they had to bear the asper- 
sion, from certain witnesses, and even from'superior governmeutal 
authority, of panic and flight on Maryland Heights, without an 
opportunity of being heard in their own vindication. It seemed 
incredible to those who knew the good material of this regiment, 
Of course we cannot go into such a question here, but the reader 
of this work, we think, will find reason for discrediting those wit- 
nesses, and for putting the responsibility for the surrender of these 
places on “ the stupidity or faithlessness ” of Col, Miles, who there 
commanded this and other regiments. He will find proof too that 
these men, recruited as they were, did good service even in that 
field, and need not be ashamed of their record when fully exhib- 
ited. And it would seem as if a censure which they felt to be un- 
just the more stimulated their zeal on many subsequent occasions, 
At Gettysburg, and in many a sharp action, as part of the “ Army 
of the Potomac,” they made their name beyond deubt honorable 
and created a regimental pride which has produced this memorial. 
Their losses of officers and men make a record for them at once 
sad and glorious. 

The latter half of the volume, in smaller type, is occupied with 
the “Chronological Record” and “Biographical sketches” pre- 
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pared by the Committee of the Regiment, whose diligence and 
patience in gathering and arranging so great a mass of materials 
are above all praise, These condensed pages are really so many 
“Soldiers’ Monuments,” with the most ample inscriptions, both for 
the fallen, and for their surviving comrades, We commend them 
to all who study the literature of the war, as showing how much 
an intelligent and spirited regiment may do in honor of its mem- 
bers. To those families who find here the history of their dead, 
there is no need of our commendation to make this history a 
household book. 

The mechanical execution of the volume is most suitable and 
attractive, particularly Mrs. Willson’s narrative, which is in a type 
that these “ Boys in Blue” will like to read when they become 
veterans. We wish there may be many like contributions to our 
national history, 


Dante Gasriet Rosetti’s Porms* come to us heralded by the 
applause of eminent poets and practiced critics as worthy of the 
admiring homage of all who shall read them, They are anything 
but common place imitations of any of the modern schools, There is 
great power of diction, clearness, and daring imagery and intensity 
of passion, and earnestness of devotion, All these are so conspicu- 
ous in single poems as to compel our admiration, We should not 
dare to assert that the diction is never abrupt and obscure— that 
the imagery is not extravagant—that the passion is not sustained, 
whether it takes the form of sentiment or serious desxire—and that 
the religion drags heaven nearer to earth more than it elevates 
earth te heaven. With these suggestions we add our testimony, 
to that of other admiring critics, 





* Poems. By Dante Gaseiet Rosert. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870, 
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The Young Woman—Her Present Prospects. By a Father. American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau street, New York City. pp. 57. 

Successful Preaching. Addresses by Rev. Drs. John Hall, T. L. Cuyler, and 
H. W. Beecher, to Theological Students. American Tract Society, New York 
City. pp. 62. 

The Family Christian Almanac. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, 
New York (ity. 

The True Unity of Christ’s Church. By S. 8. Schmucker, D.D, New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 12mo. 1870. pp. 262. 

The Celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the primi- 
tive Organization of the Congregational Church and Society, in Franklin, Con- 
necticut, October 14, 1868, 8vo. pp. 151. 

Margaret. A Tale of the Real and the Ideal. Blight and Bloom, By Sylvester 
Judd. Boston; Roberts Brothers. 12mo. pp. 401. 

Misunderstood. By Florence Montgomery. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
& Co, 12mo. pp. 800, 
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STANDARD PERIODICALS FOR 1870. 
Republished by the LEONARD SCOTT Publishing Co., New York, 


Indispensable to all desirous of being well informed on the great subjects of 
the day. 


.-The Edinburgh Review. 

This is the oldest of the series. In its main features it still follows in the 
path marked out by Brougham, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and Lord Holland, its 
original founders and first contributors. 

2. The London Quarterly Review 
Which commences its 128th volume with the January number, was set on foot 
as a rival to the Epinsuren, It resolutely maintains its opposition in politics, 
and shows equal vigor in its literary department. 


3- The Westminster Review 
Has just closed its 92d volume. In point of literary ability this Review is fast 
rising to a level with ite competitors, It is the advocate of political and reli- 
gious liberalism. 


4 The North British Review 
Now in its 51st volume, occupies a very high position in periodical literature, 
Passing beyond the narrow formalism of schools and parties, it appeals to a 
wider range of sympathies and a higher integrity of conviction. 


5, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
Was commenced 52 years ago. Equalling the Quarterlies in its literary and 
scientific departments, it has won a wide reputation for the narratives and 
sketches which enliven its pages. 


TERMS FOR 1870. 


Per ann. | 
re ee cagnbabs i hend ceealneute $4.00 
OP GR CUD EE TO MOOT s cee cc csccscce cocceccccccccccocccoese 
For any three of the Reviews, 

For all four of the Reviews 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 
For Blackwood and one Review, 
For Blackwood and any two of the Reviews, 
For Blackwood and three of the Reviews, 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 
Single Numbers of a Review, $1, Single numbers of Blackwood, 85 cents. 
The Reviews are published Quarterly ; Blackwood's Magazine is monthly, Vol- 


umes commence in January. 


POSTAGE. 

The Posrace.on current subsciptions to any part of the United States is Two 
Cents a number, to be prepaid at the office of delivery. For back numbers the 
postage is «double. 

The January numbers will be printed from new type, and arrangements 
have been made, which, it is hoped will secure regular and early publication. 
THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 

The L. 8. Pub. Co. also publish THE FARMER’S GUIDE to Scientific and 
Practical Agriculture. By Henay Sternens, F. R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late 
J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientifie Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 
2 vols. Royal (ctavo, 1600 pages and numerous Engravings. Price $7— 
by Mail, postpaid, $8. 





























